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INTRODUCTION. 



Early in the spring of 1874, the present writer 
happened to be the guest of the late head of the 
great Gyldendal house of publishers, the elegant and 
hospitable Mr. Frederik Hegel, in the classic parlour 
of his firm in Copenhagen. A clerk brought in, 
fresh from the press, the first copy of a new novel, 
on whose pale green paper cover was an engraving 
of a boat, in heavy weather, tacking outside a Nor- 
wegian promontory. " You shall take this with you, 
if you will," said Mr. Hegel, as he wrote my name 
with venligst og cerbodigst fra ForlcBggeren, "and make 
acquaintance with Jonas Lie.'' " And who is Jonas 
Lie t " I asked. " He is a Norwegian," he answered, 
" like our friends Bjornson and Ibsen, and, though 
comparatively few people know his name to-day, I 
predict that in ten years' time he will have more 
readers than any other Scandinavian writer." The 
prophecy has come true, at all events so far as 
Scandinavia itself is concerned. At this moment 
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Jonas Lie is locally the most popular of the Northern 
novelists. 

At the date I speak of Lie was already more than 
forty years of age. Jonas Lauritz Edemil Lie was 
born on the 6th of November 1833, in the country 
parish of Eker, near Drammen, in the south of 
Norway. At the age of five he was removed to the 
port of Tromso, in the Arctic regions, his father 
having been appointed sheriff of that town. There he 
remained until he was eleven years old, enjoying an 
untrammelled childhood among the shipping of the 
little Nordland capital, and gaining acquaintance with 
the wild seafaring life which he was afterwards to 
describe in his early stories. He had a great wish 
as a boy to go to sea, and at the age of twelve he 
was sent to the naval station at Fredriksvaern to 
become a cadet. His extreme near-sight unfitted 
him, however, for service, and after a few months' 
training, which was not lost on the future author of 
The Commodore's Daughters, he was sent to the Latin 
school at Bergen. There he remained until 1 849. 
Two years later he went up to the University of 
Christiania, where Ibsen, Bjornson, and Vinje were 
among his fellow-students, and ultimately among his 
friends. While these young men, however, early 
showed their native bias towards literary production. 
Lie displayed no such inclination. He pursued his 
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Studies as a lawyer, took his degree in law in 1858, 
and presently settled down in practice as a solicitor 
in the small town of Kongsvinger. 

Meanwhile the plays and stories of his early 
contemporaries were making them famous. Lie was 
seized by a spirit of emulation, and in 1865, at the 
somewhat mature age of thirty-two, he gave up his 
professional career, and came to the capital to try his 
luck as a man of letters. In 1866 he published his 
first book, a volume of " Poems," in which the in- 
fluence of Wergeland was strongly marked. This 
enjoyed no success, and for the next four years Lie 
carried on a struggling existence as an obscure 
journalist- In 1870 appeared his first story, Den 
Fremsynie ("The Man with the Second Sight"), a 
melancholy little romance of life in the Arctic part of 
Norway, the world of brief lustrous summers and age- 
long winters. This tale was written in the manner 
which Bjornson had brought into fashion, but it showed 
original features of its own, both in treatment and in 
location. It was full of memories of the author's 
childish days in Tromso. He was conscious, how- 
ever, that these memories needed refreshing, and in 
1 87 1 he obtained a small travelling stipend from the 
State, which enabled him to make a journey through 
Nordland and Finmark. From these Arctic provinces 
he inimediately betook himself to Rome. 
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Den Fremsynte was well received in Norway, and 
Lie was now assured of literary work. But neither 
in his short stories, Fortcellinger, 1 871, nor in the 
novfel which followed them, Tremasteren Fremtiden 
("The Thre^master ' The Future'"), 1872, did he 
achieve a complete success. Tremasteren was an 
attempt to give a realistic impression of life in the 
Arctic ports, but it is not artistically put together, 
and the movement of the tale is slack. At the age 
of forty, Jonas Lie was still far from being a distin- 
guished man even in his own country. Yet as early 
as 1869 Bjornson, speaking at a public meeting at 
Tromso, had said of Lie^: " His friends know that 
he only needs to dip the net down into himself to 
bring up a full catch." The image was an excellent 
one, for Lie's nature, during the varied ejcperience of 
these apparently barren years, had been stocking itself, 
like a fish-pool, with every variety of living forms. 

His first great book was that which appeared in 
1874, and called forth from his publisher the per- 
sonal expression of faith to which I have referred. 
The novel of Lodsen oghans Hustni (" The Pilot and 
his Wife ") was written in a small mountain town in 
Italy. A comrade of those years has recorded that 
the composition of it was accompanied by so painful 
a nostalgia for the sea that Lie became almost ill with 
longing, and one summer day, throwing up his work, 
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trudged many miles through the blazing heat that 
he might kneel for a few moments by the lapping 
Mediterranean, and wash his eyes and mouth in the 
waves. This intense devotion to the sea, and this 
pre-occupation with marine instincts, gave a peculiar 
character to Lodsen og hans Hustru, which is one of 
the saltest stories ever published ; it is odd to think 
that a book so full of cool foam and fresh wind should 
have been written in a hot Italian inland village. 
This admirable novel has appeared in two English 
versions, and has been translated into most of the 
languages of Europe. It deals with the adventures 
of the two homely folk who give it its name, and 
with life on the North Sea and in various tarry sea- 
port towns of Europe. 

Lie's next venture was a drama in verse, called 
Faustina Strozsi, 1876, founded on a passage in 
recent Italian history. This is not regarded as a 1 
work of great importance. It really marks a crisis \ 
in the author's life. He was no longer satisfied with i 
giving a romantic treatment to the seafaring life that 
he had learned to touc^ as a child. His ambition 
was to address a larger class of readers, with work 
produced on a more cosmopolitan basis. It was 
some time before he discovered that his talent did 
not lie in painting modern Italian life, nor even 
such Christiania manners as inspired his next two 
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novels, Thomas Ross, 1878, and Adam Schrader, 
1879. In Rutland, 1880, and Gaa paa! ("Go 
Ahead ! "), 1 88 i,he returned to his original field — sea- 
life in the Norwegian merchant-navy, gaining by 
these two books, for the first time, the ear of the 
great public. 

But the true importance of Jonas Lie as a student 
of human nature, and as the constructor of a strong 
and original plot, was first exhibited by his powerful 
novel called Livsslaven (" The Slave for Life "), 1883, 
which dealt with the toils and pleasures of artisans 
in the Norwegian capital ; this is a gloomy and 
pessimistic story of a smith's apprentice, with his 
struggles for existence and his ultimate final failure 
owing to the irresistible indulgence of a passionate 
physical instinct, Livsslaven achieved a very great 
success ; it was realistic, and modern in a certain 
sense and to a discreet degree, and it appealed, as 
scarcely any Norwegian novel had done before, to 
all classes of Scandinavian society. It was followed 
within a few months by Familjen paa Gilje (" The 
Family at Gilje "), another study of the sinister side 
of modern life, illuminated, however, by a genuine 
humour, an element which here made its appearance 
in Lie's works for the first time. Since 1884, Jonas 
Lie has published five novels: En Malstrom ("A 
Whirlpool"), 1886 ; En Samliv (" A Wedded Life,") 
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1887; Maisa Jons, 1888, the story of a semp- 
stress ; Kommandorens Dottre (" The Commodore's ' 
Daughters"), 1889, which is here translated; and 
Onde Magter (" Evil Forces "), 1 890. He has also 
published in book-form a collection of eight short 
stories, Otte Foricellinger, a new volume of poems, 
1 890 ; and a collection of twelve stories of seafaring 
life, called Trold, Christmas, 1891. 

Like so many of the leading writers of Norway, 
Jonas Lie has been mainly a voluntary exile from his / 
fatherland. He left Norway in 1 871, and, except 
for a visit which he paid to his country in 1882, he , 
has lived abroad ever since. After leaving Italy, he 
settled in North Germany, then removed to Berchtes- 
gaden, in Bavaria, where he has a summer dwell- 
ing, his winters being spent in Paris. This pro- 
longed absence from home is the more remarkable 
because his books deal almost exclusively with local 
types and local manners — are not merely Norwegian, 1 
but provincially Norwegian. It is the characteristic 
of the later and greater works of Jonas Lie that in 
them he has presented to us clearer and simpler ' 
aspects of Norse life than any otijer author. With- 
out reaching the intellectual passion of Ibsen or the 
romantic tenderness of Bjornson, Lie comes really 
closer than either of these more inspired poets to 
the genuine life of the Norwegians of to-day. As 
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Herman Bang reminds him, in the graceful essay of 
dedication which precedes Bang's volume of tales 
called Under Aaget(:'\i-i^AQX the Yoke"), 1890, Jonas 
Lie has known how to present to us the solemn 
figures of the Fates, clad in the garments of to-day. 
He stands, as a novelist, with those minute and unob- 
trusive painters of contemporary manners who defy 
arrangement in this or that school. He is with Mrs. 
Gaskell or M. Ferdinand Fabre ; he is not eritirely 
without relation, in some of his books, to that 
old-fashioned favourite of the public, Fredrika 
Bremer. It would be a mistake to call him a great 
creative artist. He has slowly discovered his , voca- 
tion, and late in life has secured an audience. His 
truthfulness, his simple pathos, his deep moral 
sincerity, have gradually conquered for him a place 
in the hearts of his countrymen and countrywomen 
which no one can dispute with him. His style, 
which is colloquial almost to a fault, presents certain 
peculiarities which the translators of the Commodores 
Daughters have attempted to preserve. English 
readers may be pleased to read one of the most 
characteristic stories of a writer who is innocent of 
any " ism " and professes to teach no " gospel," but 
who is the best beloved of the living novelists of 
his fatherland. 

Edmund Gosse. 



THE 

COMMODORE'S DAUGHTERS. 



I. 

A MARINE was preparing in the pale sunset to- 
haul down the flag on the rampa.rt of the dock- 
yard. 

Inside on the lawn lay two mortars, green with 
age and mildew, and half filled with rain-water, 
throwing their shadows almost to the verge of the 
gravelled space in front of the Commodore'^ dwell- 
ing, a grey one-storeyed house, with weafher-cock 
and gables, and the tree-tops in the largq garden 
behind visible above the roof. 

The windows were open in the house of Com- 
modore Witt, chief of the dockyard ; the ebbing 
sunlight of the warm, autumn evening poured through 
the curtains, forming two golden streams of dust, 
which lighted the uppermost of the portraits on the 
opposite wall, and made the gilded list round the 
ceiling shine in places with a fiery gleam. 

A 
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There were many people at the Commodore's this 
evening, and many uniforms resplendent with bright 
buttons. Above the window-seat appeared the grey 
heads of two old naval officers. In a soft, padded 
arm chair by the round table sat the Commodore's 
wife, a stately, imperious woman, somewhat inclined 
to embonpoint, wearing a heavy gold chain on her neck 
and bosom. There was a certain dignified fulness 
below the chin of the clearly cut face ; and her 
whole bearing indicated a woman who had once had 
some pretension to beauty. 

On the sofa, with another good lady, -sat the wife 
of Captain Fox, knitting away untiringly. 

Snugly ensconced on a lounge in the corner, some 
elderly officers were listening to the Commodore, as 
he discussed and abused first the Admiralty — the 
Commodore and the Admiral were always at logger- 
heads — and next the Marine Board ; meanwhile, the 
piano was being besieged by some three or four 
lieutenants and sub-lieutenants. Cicely Witt, the 
Commodore's eldest daughter, was searching among 
the music for some songs, and the circle of officers 
around were paying her every attention. She and her 
sister Martha, some two years younger than herself, 
had returned home in the spring from three years' 
schooling at Kristiansfeldt. 

At a little distance sat two midshipmen in full 
uniform, their left shoulders decorated by a fringed 
epaulet just gained at the recent examination. One 
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was leaning forward balancing himself on his chair, 
close to the old English clock which stood in its tall 
mahogany case near the stove ; the other, absorbed 
in thought, was seated in a corner between a cabinet 
and the window-seat, where the ruddy, round-faced 
Laura Fox was whispering to one of her com- 
panions, and feeling a little piqued because the 
young man had his back turned to her. 

Many hearts were beating to-night with hopes 
and dreams for the future. 

Suddenly the room was hushed into silence while 
Cicely sang. Only from the next room were heard 
signs of suppressed laughter, and now and then 
through the doorway came glimpses of the slim, 
girlish figure of Martha, struggling with her sailor 
cousin Jan, who was trying to wrench an apple from 
her hand ; the laughing, animated face and clenched 
teeth of the girl telling that the contest was a keen one. 

The Commodore was not musical, but he resigned 
himself complacently to circumstances ; only now 
and then when he forgot himself and began talking 
in a subdued tone, there came a speaking look, or 
a significant " My dear Witt ! " from his wife. 

The little bald-headed, garrulous captain with the 
fair oval face and scanty whiskers — Mrs. Fox's hus- 
band as he was called — began talking in a benign, 
half serious tone ; while the fat navy surgeon, 
Clausen, stood in the middle of the room whistling 
to himself, and sketching in the air the outline of 
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Cicely's pretty head, neck and shoulders, as he stood 
behind her. 

As for Lieutenant Fasting, he was entranced by 
the expression of her mouth. Her clear, fresh voice 
vibrated through the room ; her method was so 
natural, so enchanting I 

While he leant over her and turned the leaves of 
her music, he was busily engaged in keeping the 
song from sliding off the rest, and her merry nod of 
direction showed she did not spurn his rather clumsy 
help. 

Then followed an eager dispute, for it appeared 
they were none of them agreed with regard to their 
various favourite songs. There was only one upon 
which they were of the same opinion ; and the dis- 
cussion waxed warmer and warmer. 

While they were thus occupied in exchanging 
views, and in looking over the music, Mrs. Fox, 
seated on the sofa, whispered : 

" You will not be able to keep her long, Mrs. 
Witt ; I hear there are bets in the town as to who 
will be the lucky fellow." 

Mrs. Witt's somewhat florid face did not for one 
moment betray the pleasure that she felt. 

"Ah, but you know, dear Mrs. Fox, there are 
many roads tc Rome ! Your Laura with her sensi- 
ble, quiet ways and amiable manners is just the girl 
to attract men ; of that I am quite sure." 

" My poor little Laura with her turned-up nose ! " 
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sighed Mrs. Fox, modestly warding off the compli- 
ment. 

"With her complexion and rosy cheeks she is 
more than pretty, my dear 1 Regular features do 
not count for much. Don't for a moment imagine 
she is one of those who will pass unnoticed in the 
world," said Mrs. Witt, playfully. 

Mrs. Fox glanced searchingly at Mrs. Witt. Could 
there have been any gossip in the town about her 
Laura .'.,.. 

" You know," continued Mrs. Witt, " we sent our 
girls to Kristian.sfeldt during their schooldays to 
keep them out of harm's way ; we wished to steer 
them clear of any youthful love affairs. A mother 
must really use her eyes ; young girls cannot be 
careful enough ; they must go about and see a little 
of the world, and yet one must keep them within 
bounds, just as if men were imaginary beings, 
which is far from being the case ! " She finished 
with a significant smile, patting Mrs. Fox on the 
arm. 

Mrs. Fox pursed up her lips ; it was now quite 
clear to her that she had been right in her surmise — 
it was really for the sake of her teeth that Mrs. Witt 
had paid her last mysterious visit to town. 

The knitting pins clicked while her thoughts ran 
on. She remembered how good Mrs. Witt herself, 
in her time, had been the subject of gossip. There 
had been stories enough afloat about the times with- 
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out number she had been publicly and privately 
engaged, before she had settled down into married 
life, a somewhat faded beauty, with Captain Witt, 
then only a lieutenant, who was fifteen years her 
senior. Since then she had become strangely con- 
scientious and strict in her principles. 

" Come here, Karsten ! " said Mrs. Witt, beckoning 
to her son, a handsome dark lieutenant with an 
aquiline nose and short bushy whiskers, unmistak- 
ably like his mother. He had just entered and 
walked in a somewhat nonchalant manner across the 
room, carelessly stroking his chin. 

" I hear you have been out on leave ever since 
yesterday, yet your parents have only had the honour 
of seeing you here to-day ! " she said, looking at him 
inquiringly. 

" Good evening, Mrs. Fox ! You hear how I am 
being brought to book,"said he,nodding slightly to her. 

" We took a trip into the country, mother ! Bull, 
Storm and I, through the forest — such splendid 
moonlight." .... 

" Ah, indeed ! so you go out by night to admire 
the beauties of nature," said Mrs. Witt, in a tone 
which, though it was intended to be severe, was full 
of motherly forbearance, and not quite free from a 
touch of interested curiosity. 

" No, not that exactly, but of course one didn't get 
much sleep," he remarked, stifling a yawn. " I have 
made up for it, however, this afternoon. Is there 
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anything else you wish to knowj mother ? '' he asked 
frankly, as if prepared to unburden himself com- 
pletely. 

" No, thanks, my boy, 1 have heard quite enough.'' 

Karsten moved away, and his mother exchanged 
a sly glance with the ladies around her. 

" It is not advisable to meddle too much with 
the affairs of these young men, but one must appear 

to keep them in hand Well, what is it, 

Karsten ? " she asked, as her son at that moment 
leant over her chair. 

Mrs. Witt looked in the direction of the pianO, 
where Cicely stood in lively conversation with Lieu- 
tenant Fasting. 

" Cicely ! " she called, turning round in her chair, 
" I am sure there must be somebody over here who 
would like another cup of tea ; you must look after 
us a little, as well." 

Cicely hurried towards her mother, firing off a 
parting shot on her way : 

" Oh, mother ! you should listen to LieUtenatlt 
Fasting's German, he was completely floored just 
now, for I remember the exact page where the rule 
is to be found." 

Just then, as she was rinsing out a cup at the tea* 
tray, a round object came crash down into the midst 
of the tea-things, upsetting cups and saucers, and 
rolling down on to the floor. It was followed by a 
terrified " Oh, but mother ! " from the sixteen-year- 
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old Martha who, during her sister's discussion, had 
been bravely struggling in the side room. 

Mrs. Witt drew herself up for a moment with a 
sharp look of inspection ; then collecting herself she 
said : " Martha, how can you be so childish ! " 

Her eyes looked searchingly for the missile ; could 
it be a leather ball, a ball of worsted, or what ? 

The next moment the young sailor, a smart, 
squarely built fellow with jet-black hair and eyebrows, 
rushed past Martha exclaiming : 

" I am so sorry, aunt ! It was I who threw it so 
awkwardly ; Martha couldn't catch it." 

" What a splendid apple ! " said Lieutenant Fasting 
laughing, as he picked it up. 

" One of my very finest ! " cried Mrs. Witt, with a 
movement of impatience which she could not control. 

" So transparent ! one can almost see into the core," 
continued Lieutenant Fasting, examining the apple. 
Then, with a " Pray, take it " he handed it to 
Martha. 

" Th — anks ! " she answered, the word sticking in 
her throat. She hung her head under her mother's 
displeasure, but still could not avoid looking shyly 
up. 

" It is not so easy to behave properly when one 
has a companion with hair as black as pitch," said 
the Commodore, consolingly. 

" I think Martha had better go up to her room ! " 
said Mrs. Witt sharply. " It is not good for young 
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girls to be up so late ; we must keep to the school 
rules of Kristiansfeldt." 

" There are breakers ahead, Martha ! " said her 
father. 

"Ask Captain Fox and your father if they will 
have some tea, Cicely," said Mrs. Witt, with a stiff 
smile, as she rose and disappeared into the next room. 

The Commodore thought it best not to notice his 
wife's displeasure, so he continued his conversation 
with Captain Fox even more loudly and eagerly than 
before. 

" Martha certainly deserves to be scolded," said 
Karsten in a superior way. " Mother's finest apple 
too ; Jan, I think you must be mad ! " 

" It is too bad, but 'twas I who threw it at Martha, 
and she gets all the blame." 

" Oh, don't trouble yourself about that, it will soon 
blow over," said Karsten, as Jan hurriedly quitted the 
room. 

"Young ladies of that age must be kept under 
control, you know, Mrs. Fox," continued Karsten ; 
" one cannot say her education has been quite finished 
at Kristiansfeldt. What do you think .? " 

" But Martha is quite a child of nature," replied 
Mrs. Fox leniently. 

" You had better say at once she is like an unruly 
calf let loose for the first time ! " 

" Do you notice," he continued in a low voice, as 
he leant familiarly over the back of the sofa, " how 
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like she is to father in the peculiar way she holds hef 
head and gives side-long glances ? What she wants, 
she will have, just like father. . . . She'll never be a 
pretty girl — something between a scarecrow and a 
tub." 

" Do not say that," answered Mrs. Fox, lengthening 
out her words ; " she has a pair of remarkable eyes. 
There is a great change in the Commodore's house 
now the girls are grown up ... . and such a lovely 
flower as your eldest sister " 

Karsten's attention was wandering. His eyes were 
on Cicely, who was again surrounded by admirers. 

She was eagerly describing in a lively mannei- the 
stay at Kristiansfeldt ; their conjectures about the 
outside world — how the schoolboys were barred in 
behind a tall paling ; how they pictured them in their 
imagination — and what romances they had conjured 
up. The conversation by the window-seat was 
becoming more and more animated until Karsten 
came with an invitation to the card table : — " The 
Commodore wants two lieutenants to make up a 
game of whist." 



The heavy gate of the dockyard creaked on its 
hinges and shut heavily on the departing guests. The 
Commodore was already on the stairs with a candle 
in his hand ready to go to bed. 

Cicely was in the sitting-room putting the music 
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in order and shutting the piano. Karsten stood over 
by the window impatiently waiting for the housemaid 
to clear away the glasses. 

"You can imagine this is very different to being 
at Kristiansfeldt, Karsten," said Cicely. " Every 
evening I imagine I am going up to the large, dark 
dormitory with the two rows of beds — with both the 
teachers to look after us." 

" I wish the discipline had had more effect >ipon 
you," he answered, crossly, " I must say, Cicely, 
there is a good deal to be said about your conduct 
to-night." 

" What do you mean ? " she exclaimed with a start, 
" What have I done .? " 

" You behave more like a schoolgirl than a lady ! " 
The tone was that of the superior, dictatorial 
brother and the worldly officer. 

" What nonsense, Karsten ! Perhaps you would 
like me to give myself airs? .... No, I must 
really be allowed to be natural and not make myself 
ridiculous — here among friends and acquaintances." 

" Indeed, then you count lieutenants and such 
newly made midshipmen as friends ? They will no 
doubt feel very much flattered, but I tell you what, 
Cicely, I won't have any comrades of mine making 
fun of my sister — making a laughing-stock of her, 
to say the least of it. I should like to know what 
you think they are talking about and amusing them- 
selves with to-night ! " 
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" But Karsten ! " she exclaimed, " this is too bad. 
.... What have I done ? Tell me, tell me at once, 
explain yourself ! " 

" A lady does not permit gentlemen to stand lean- 
ing over her shoulders all the evening, turning her 
music backwards and forwards, while she is laughing 
and encouraging them. You may be sure a lady, 
like Miss Wally Wanckel for instance, would not 
allow it ; she wouldn't for a moment risk such a 
thing ! " 

" You are quite right there," said Cicely, laughingly, 
while tears of vexation stood in her eyes ; " I don't 
believe she would risk such a thing — first, because 
she's so stiff, and then because she is so ugly and 
tedious! If I am going to take her for my pattern, 
I " 

" That's just it. You believe you are a beauty ; 
that like the sun you are the centre of attraction ; 
and so you behave like a goose — or, if you wish me 
to express myself more elegantly, like a swan, which 
for the first time finds itself out in the middle of a 
lake, and lets itself be admired." 

" Shameful ! abominable ! " she said, bursting into 
tears. 

"Mother!" called Karsten in the doorway, "come 
here a minute. I can't get Cicely to understand 
that it won't do to sit by the half hour with her 
head buried in the music together with my good 
friends, the officers. I know them ! You should 
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have heard the way she was talking! All her 
thoughts and ideas — and they seemed unlimited — 
about certain young men hidden behind palings in 
Kristiansfeldt ! .... Why, hang it!" said Karsten, 
as he rose impatiently, " if you are pretty. Cicely, 
there are times when you are as stupid .... more 
stupid than .... Well, I wonder if you have any 
idea how my comrades are amusing themselves now 
by taking you off.?" 

Cicely threw herself passionately into her mother's 
arms. 

" I am sure I don't understand what you mean," 

she sobbed ; " it is shameful, horrible of you 

I shan't know how to behave or what to say. I don't 
care to be with them at all ! " 

"Listen, child," said her mother, "you must use 
your own discretion ; you are still so young — one 
cannot learn to know the world in a day .... I 
had thought of speaking to you too .... but 
Karsten is right ! " 

" Mother I . . . . Do you say so too } " she cried, 
losing courage, and looking searchingly at her 
mother. 

" Every gjrl has, of course, her own way of keeping 
men at a distance," said her mother, soothingly. 

"You will soon learn to steer through the shoals. 
Cicely," said Karsten, stroking her hair. " You need 
not cry on that account, but you will need a. little 
piloting at first. Go to your bunk now, and think over 
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all you have been told, and you may be thankful you 
haven't nineteen or twenty just as stupid geese as 
yourself around you," he added in a good-humoured, 
joking manner. 

Cicely wrenched herself from him and rushed out 
of the room. 

Mrs. Witt had taken off her dress and arrayed 
herself in a snow-white dressing-gown and nightcap. 
She sat leaning forward, her broad, imposing figure 
filling the easy chair in which she had settled 
herself 

"You might have been a little more forbearing, 
Karsten .... but it is only right she should be 
frightened a little, and that her eyes should be 
opened .... a young girl should be as wary as a 
wild bird," said Mrs.' Witt, with an experienced sigh, 
carefully stroking back her beautiful, curly grey hair 
under her nightcap. 

" But after a time they become very worldly-wise 
birds, don't they .' " said Karsten, flippantly ; " the 
hunting then becomes mutual, mother ! " 

Mrs. Witt's dark, lively eyes rested with a certain 
pleasure on her handsome son. Remarks of that 
kind from Karsten always conquered her. 

She sat slowly rubbing together her white hands, 
which sparkled with rings, comforting herself at the 
thought that she could keep him with her the whole 
winter. 

" You will find yourself very comfortable at home. 
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Karsten. You can, of course, have your own parties 
and your own card-table quite independently of your 
father, and invite whom you like." 

" Good promises, mother ! But the governor 
has a most inconvenient habit of turning up every- 
where." 

" Oh, but he has become far more manageable of 
late, Karsten, I assure you ; and besides, a son who is 
a lieutenant ! — he must understand you are no longer 
a child — and then you know he prefers to retire 
early.'' 

" But he has not the slightest idea he is enforcing 
any restriction on people," grumbled Karsten. 

" I'll tell you what, dear boy," said Mrs. Witt, 
changing the subject, " I'm thinking of moving the 
sofa from the spare room upstairs into yours. It is 
large and old-fashioned, but very comfortable and 
nice — and will look very well ; I'll go down to 
Printz's shop and buy a neat covering for it. 
Then up there you will be in your own territory 
altogether. .... And how nice it will be for 
Cicely to have such a brother to take her about this 
winter." 

" Yes, I've no doubt I shall have my hands full." 

" By the bye, Karsten, an invitation came yes- 
terday for a party at Consul Wanckel's, at their 
country house. I took upon myself to say we 
would go, but I don't know what your father will 
say ! " 
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" Do ycu mean he may turn crusty and make a 
bother about it?" 

" That's just the difficulty. I must try and find a 
convenient moment ; you know how he dislikes our 
making new acquaintances." 

She looked musingly after her son as he paced up 
and down the room in the semi-darkness. — " Very 
nice people, you know," she continued, reflectively — 
" the good freights this year have made him a rich 

man Wally Wanckel is now a regular gold 

nugget," finished Mrs. Witt, as if weighing the matter 
in her mind's eye. 

" She seems to be well aware of it — a regular 
French fashion plate," hinted Karsten. 

" Yes, she can afford to dress as she likes — a very 
womanly, sweet girl, isn't she?" 

" They've got an awfully swell house," said Karsten. 
" I must say I do not see the wisdom or fun of 
staying away." 

" Quite right, my boy," replied his mother, yawn- 
ing slightly as she raised her portly, white-robed 
figure from the chair. " I must, of course, get your 
father to go. You can hand him over the invitation 
card to-morrow morning at table, Karsten." 



II. 

Rum — turn — turn went the piano in the sitting- 
room. 

"Don't you think we could get leave to bathe 
to-day, Cicely.'" asked Martha, breaking off in the 
middle of her practising. 

Cicely sat by the window sewing, glancing now 
and then out of the window. 

" Look at the lovely sunshine ! The heat is quite 
stifling! " panted Martha. " Won't you ask. Cicely ? 
Mother never says ' no ' to you." 

Cicely left the room ; and Martha, with a renewed 
effort, began again practising her scales up and down 
the keyboard. 

" Well .? " 

" We can't go ; mother says the water is too cold 
so late in September." 

Rum — turn — tum went Martha on the piano, 
striking the notes harder in her vexation. 

" I wish we were back in Kristiansfeldt again ! . . , . 
I think mother might have the bergamots gathered 

to-day Why are you looking out of the 

window all the time. Cicely .■' Do you see Jan .' It 

B 
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will soon be dinner-time Whatever is it you 

see out there ? " said Martha, springing to the 
window — "Oh, it is only Karsten and father and 

Lieutenant Fasting I wonder if Fasting is 

coming here ? " 

" I wasn't looking that way," said Cicely hastily, 
" and why should he be coming here I should like to 
know ? " She drew back her head quickly at the 
same moment. 

The lieutenant looked at them and saluted Martha 
with great cordiality, while she bowed in return, as 
to an old friend and acquaintance. 

" Why did you hide yourself, Cicely .-• " asked 
Martha, teasingly. 

" Somebody is going into the dining-room," she 
added, suddenly bouncing away to the piano. 

Rum — turn — tum. 

" Do you think it was mother .' " asked Martha, 
listening for a moment. 

" No, it is only Nella." 

Cicely had now moved to the other side of the 
work-table. 

" Do you think Fasting will come back again \ " 
said Martha, putting her head close to the window 
and peering out as far as possible, her curly auburn 
hair sticking out on all sides. 

"Really, Martha, I think you had better go on 
practising, and get it finished .... besides, you 
know I don't care which way Lieutenant Fastinggoes." 
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" Wait a little, some one is coming ! " continued 
Martha, still staring out from behind her sister. 

Cicely leant quickly forwards and looked through 
the curtains. 

" Oh, it is only fat Mr. Sorensen," she exclaimed, 
" how he does stump along .... and there is Jan," 
she added, her nose pressed flat against the window- 
pane. 

" I'll open the window. Cicely ; he can easily 
climb in ... . Jan ! Jan ! " she called, beckoning 
to him. 

" Are you mad, Martha t Will you shut the win- 
dow ! " 

" No one is looking," said Martha. 

" Nobody looking ? Didn't Lieutenant Fasting go 
by just now, and besides— shut the window at once ! " 

A struggle ensued. Martha's thin arms tried 
bravely to keep the window open. It was just 
banged to as Jan arrived below, apparently not 
unwilling to comply with Martha's invitation. 

He soon appeared in the room by the proper 
entrance, however, but he seemed to be terribly 
troubled about something, as his usually merry face 
was depressed and melancholy ; the low vigorous 
brow betrayed only the deepest anxiety. 

" What is it, Jan .' " both asked alarmed. 

He shook his head mournfully. 

" When misfortune does come, it comes with a 
vengeance/' he said sadly, taking a seat; 
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" But surely there must be a way out of it ... . 
Is it impossible to put such things right .' " he 
reasoned, apparently in great distress. 

" What, Jan } " 

" Dear me what a stupid fellow I am ; hasn't the 
Commodore shown you the letters .■' " 

" What letters .... from whom > " 

" Oh, so you don't know. I see. Well then, 
perhaps it would not be quite right for me to let it 
out .... but is it impossible to mend matters ? is 
it impossible .' " 

" But what is it then, Jan .? " asked Cicely, shaking 
him by the arm, while Martha stood lost in bewil- 
dered amazement. 

" There is no sense in marrying off young girls by 
lottery ; but they say it is the law in Kristians- 
feld^t. Do you know if there really is such a 
law .? " 

" Only for the members of the brotherhood, of 
course," said Cicely. 

" Yes, but the misfortune is that they have had a 
lottery and put you both in, as you were there at 
school." 

" Put us in ? " 

" Yes, the letters came to-day. The Commodore 
is awfully put about " 

" Us .? " 

: " for I understand it is a sacred rite, which 

cannot be disputed — so the letter says.'' 
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" Us?" said Martha, looking disconsolately at 
Cicely. 

" One of you, I don't know which, has fallen to 
the lot of the oldest member of the community ; he 
is said to be eighty-two years old and very much in 
want of a nurse during the remaining years of his 
life, so runs the letter ; while the other one has fallen 
to the lot of one of the brethren who has been 
married and has nine children. He is a manufac- 
turer of snuff, and has seven large machines in which 
he grinds all the snuff required by the brethren and 
sisters." 

" Oh, you story-teller ! " 

Martha recovered from her fright when she saw 
Cicely, just as much from vexation as from sheer 
relief, give Jan a well-directed box on the ear. He 
had really for the moment taken her in. 

" So you thought you could make us believe any- 
thing so absurd ! Is that the sort of thing you sit 
and ponder over at the Navigation School ? " 

" Ah ! but you were terribly afraid of the snuff 
manufacturer. Cicely ! There is no use denying it. 
You both looked for the moment as if you were 
married and disposed of;" said Jan, in great enjoy^ 
ment. 

" You can't take me in, my dear Jan ; but I shall 
pay you out, be sure of that," said Cicely, sitting 
down with great dignity at the work-table. 

There in spite of all she had said, she would have 
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an opportunity of seeing Lieutenant Fasting and 
greeting him, as he was returning from the mechanic's 
shop with a roll of papers under his arm. 

Jan's mother was the Commodore's half-sister. 
His father, Dr. Borresen, from Nordfjord, had been 
drowned a few years ago while crossing the fjord on 
one of his professional visits : — a great blow to the 
family, which resulted in Jan, the eldest son, leaving 
school to go to sea. The Commodore had done a 
great deal for him ; and now Jan was reading for his 
examination at the School of Navigation. As his 
resources appeared to be limited, the Commodore 
had invited him to take up his abode with them. 
Whenever the dockyard clock sounded the mid-day 
rest for the workmen, the sisters kept a look-out for 
Jan, who was expected home from the school. He 
generally put in an appearance as soon as possible, 
convinced that the three of them together would know 
how to pass the tiresome half-hour before dinner. 

Mrs. Witt was helping the soup — a soup made of 
fish with bread dumplings and purslain — her son's 
favourite dish. 

" Fish pudding as well ! " exclaimed Karsten, 
greeting the new dish which was being brought in. 
" By the bye ! we have got an invitation from 
Consul Wanckeil to his country place .... I hear 
it is for us officers on the corvette .... a grand 
affair ; tea, dancing, and plenty of champagne." 

" Oh 1 " exclaimed Martha eagerly, " I suppose I 
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can go as well, if it is to be at the country house 
mother ? " 

" Don't worry me, child ! It is settled that you 
are not coming out till next year," said Mrs. 
Witt. 

" You must know, my dear Martha, you are really 
too green," added Karsten. " I've quite enough 
to do to teach your sister the rudiments of good 
behaviour." 

" Thank you, Karsten ! " said Cicely in a low voice, 
looking down at her plate ; "' your sister will not 
trouble you ; I have no wish to go." 

" Nonsense, Cicely ! " interrupted her mother im- 
patiently. 

"No, I wouldn't go to parties if I were you, 
Cicely," said Karsten, in a bantering tone. " I'he 
men are really so bad in this wicked world — so 
obtrusive — so importunate — especially to you .... 
By the bye, I see they have provided a rubber for 
father." 

" Indeed — so the pleasure-making season has 
begun again. Hand it to your mother," said the 
Commodore, pushing the invitation card across the 
cloth. " I, for my part, intend to be safely moored 
in my bed by ten o'clock," continued he, his grey- 
bearded chin moving rapidly as he ate. 

" Well, my dear, that is undeniably the most 
comfortable plan," replied Mrs. Witt, "but I don't 
quite see how we, who are in duty bound to main- 
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tain a position in society, can' give as an answer; 
' No, thanks, we prefer to go to bed.' " 

" My duty demands that I get up in the morning ; 
that part of it which demands staying up at night 
you will have to undertake." 

" But we must show that we appreciate the consul's 
attentions both to the service and to us personally. 
I suppose he is one of our richest shipowners now," 
said Mrs. Witt, laying stress on the latter argument. 

"Well, well, be off! I refuse to acknowledge that 
I have any duties outside the town boundaries," re- 
joined the Commodore. 

" Ah, well, perhaps we had better keep within the 
town boundary to-night too, and have a pleasant 
evening at home," said Mrs. Witt, in a mild tone of 
surrender. 

The Commodore did not seem to have anything 
to say against that way of settling matters ; he was 
busily engaged in picking fish bones. 

" It will certainly be a very diverting time this 
winter for us and for Karsten, now that he has come 
home," continued Mrs. Witt. 

" Karsten can certainly go if he likes 1 " 

" And leave us \ — No, I must really decline any 
such arrangement, Witt. You cannot mean what 
you say; it is heartless, to say the least of it. So 
inconsiderate ! " 

"Well, but mother, if father doesn't care to go 
with us " Karsten interposed. 
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" I beg your pardon, Karsten ; your father is 
neither so old nor so decrepit that he need make use 
of excuses which might be becoming in a pensioner, 
but which, to say the least, would make us look 
ridiculous ! " The Commodore drew himself up 
sternly ; his sixty-nine years and the question of his 
resignation were his weak points. 

" And Karsten certainly cannot excuse himself 
with your ' town boundary ' argument, without be- 
coming the laughing-stock of his companions," 
continued Mrs. Witt, following up the advantage she 
had gained ; " but, of course, if you wish it, Witt, we 
must console ourselves at home as best we can this 
evening," she added, in an apparently resigned tone. 
The Commodore looked at her ; a dangerous .storm 
was brooding. He was evidently undecided in his 
choice between the " evening's comfort " and the 
" town boundary." 

" I foresee plenty of dissipation, if Karsten is to 
idle away his time at home the whole season, while 
the corvette is in winter quarters," remarked the 
Commodore, severely. 

A pause ensued, during which Karsten beat a 
tattoo on the table, and hemmed and hawed. 

" You shall know my decision when I return from 
the dockyard this afternoon, Julia ; you must be so 
good as to wait till then." 

Mrs. Witt felt sure that the "town boundary" 
argument had fallen through, but she could not 
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resist a rejoinder to that side-thrust against 
Karsten. 

" Idle away his time at home, Witt, you say .... 
Karsten .' As if he isn't doing his duty in the 
service as master of ordnance — we ought to be 
only too happy and thankful to have him here 
with us," . 

" I say that all this merry-making ruins our young 
men — makes them effeminate ; and they lose all 
ambition to push on in the world. If I were in 
Karsten's place," he continued with a sneer, " I should 
now be in the English, French, American or some 
other service, out in the world, gaining new know- 
ledge, developing new ideas, in order that I might 
better my position at home. Instead of that, one 
must dance, flirt and be the lion of small society 
circles." 

Karsten moved his chair with an impatient jerk. 

" Witt ! consider what may come of all this,'' 
interrupted his wife, in a significant tone. 

" I don't wish to stop at home to be looked upon 
as a nuisance," retorted Karsten haughtily. " For the 
matter of that, I can go abroad into some other 
service," 

" There, you see, Witt, what this leads to ! " said 
Mrs. Witt, dolefully. 

The very thought of her son, the apple of her eye 
going into foreign service was death to her. 

" I mean to say that a naval officer who really 
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wants to become a sailor must perfect himself, and 
get experience at sea," replied the Commodore. " If 
I were in Karsten's place, I would a thousand times 
rather accept the post of a lieutenant on one of the 
Government coasting-steamers up north, where one 
could very soon become captain, than lead the lotus- 
eating life he does here." 

" Thank you very much, father ; I prefer the 
French service to a dog's life on those steamers." 

" May Heaven forgive you, husband ! Must 
Karsten ruin his constitution by exposure to severe 
weather, draughts and damp up there, and contract 
rheumatism for the rest of his life .' I must say you 
speak recklessly ! " 

" Oh, but I consider young officers ruin their con- 
stitutions just as much by loitering about, spending 
their salaries and doing nothing all the year round — 
wasting their time at billiards, restaurants, and all 
that sort of thing. I think they would be far better 
off on a regular winter cruise.^^ 

" But haven't you got one thought for me, Witt .■" 
Have I not only one son, and is he to be away on 
those dangerous seas ?,...! shouldn't be able to 
rest day or night." 

Mrs. Witt sat looking the picture of overwhelming 
reproach. 

" You always fancy I shall be wrecked and go to 
the bottom, mother ; but, to tell the truth, I've often 
meditated on a couple of years in foreign service ; it's 
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all one to a sailor," said Karsten, with much bravado ; 
" you know it would not be for ever." 

" Yes, come abroad ! " broke in Jan, eagerly. " I've 
never seen such men of war as there are in the 
harbour of Bombay ; guns through port-holes big 
as millstones ! And when they fired, it thundered 
like " 

" Karsten is fortunately not in a position to be 
obliged to sail to the other side of the world as a 
cabin-boy," interrupted Mrs, Witt, with an expression 
full of contempt , 

" Julia ! " hemmed the Commodore, as a sharp 
reminder, 

Mrs. Witt, with a frigid smile, carefully folded 
her napkin, and placed it in its silver ring ; then she 
pushed back her chair and, with a dignity as op^- 
pressive as the heat of an overfed stove, sailed out 
of the room. 

During the silence which followed, the Commo- 
dore got up from his seat and went straight into his 
study, while Jan and Karsten disappeared in different 
directions. 

That Mrs. Witt was not in a pleasant humour old 
Nella, who stood at the ironing-board in the girl's 
room, could tell at once by the impetuous pit-a- 
pat of her steps across the kitchen floor. Nella 
threw everything else aside, and began at once 
with the dress Cicely was to wear at the evening 
party. 
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" Put it all away ! " was heard. " If you haven't 
thought proper- to do it before, we don't want it 
slurred over at the last moment." 

" But Madam ordered me to iron the curtains and 
dress-shirts on Monday and Tuesday, and then there 
was the window-cleaning ; but the dress shall be 
ready in good time." 

" You should have known that Cicely must have 
her things in order. A person who has been in 
our house twenty years ought to know a little how 
to manage, I should think, that something may 
turn up at any moment. But it seems I must con- 
sult you first, before I can go out for the evening. 
Such bad management ! Now, thanks to you. 
Cicely will have to stay at home or wear her dark 
everyday dress. Put it all away .... I do not 
know that we are any of us in the humour to go,'' 
she added, by way of finishing her reproaches, as she 
swept out of the room. 

Nella's most expressive feature was her mouth, 
which, though usually nervous and troubled, was 
now full of quiet, stubborn determination. Her head 
was bent down as she struggled hard with her work. 
During the friction of many years peculiar tactics 
had been adopted by the two. Mrs. Witt's forte 
lay in the aggressive, Nella's in the defensive. Mrs. 
Witt resembled a hurricane, which after spending 
itself in sudden gusts and squalls, subsides; while 
iSTella, for the moment upset, would resort for the 
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rest of the day to the most obstinate implacability ; 
inaccessible to even the most delicate approaches. 
That she was quite indispensable had been proved in 
a series of crises, which had at one time resulted in 
notices to quit — notices, however, which had always 
been recalled. 

It was a moral necessity for Mrs. Witt to know 
that everything was in order, and in a polished, 
bright, presentable condition ; if she could have 
fixed the clockwork of the universe with screws, 
it would have been her ideal of perfection. No- 
body but Nella could wash and dust and put 
things tidy ; so that at last it had become Nella's 
second nature to see that everything in the Com- 
modore's house was properly spick and span ; and 
to keep it so was the one ardent ambition of Nella's 
life. 

Busy and full of cares, she bustled about the 
house, and was, so to speak, a family chest in which 
all the family stowed away their little ill-humours 
and vexations. She was the general confidant of 
the house at the same time, the hiding-place in 
which they buried all their secrets, good and bad. 

Her silence, in the nature of things, was taken for 
consent ; no one for a moment imagined that con- 
trary opinions could ever cause friction or confusion 
in her brain. 

Nella attributed the same vital importance to 
everything in which she was concerned, whether it 
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wers a family trouble, or a shirt which had got 
creased in the ironing. ------ 

Silence and depression reigned while the family 
drank coffee. Mrs. Witt sat on the sofa, from time 
to time making use of her smelling-salts ; while the 
girls moved stealthily about the room whispering 
quietly to each other. Karsten sauntered about 
listlessly, cup in hand, whistling. Jan gulped down 
his coffee and went out. 

" It is a wonder he had the good sense to go at 
last," exclaimed Mrs. Witt, irascibly. " It is quite 
irritating to feel those eyes upon one the whole 
time .... and then fancy having such a tar in 
the house, and at table the whole winter ; he doesn't 
understand his position at all ; he allows himself to 
have an opinion, because he is related to us. ... . 
Take a cup into the study. Cicely ; put in' the sugar 
and cream. You can make your father happy by 
telling him that none of us are going out this 
evening. I have a headache coming on." 

" If the governor says much more, I shall be off to 
England," said Karsten, evidently finishing aloud a 
train of vexatious thought. " To suggest that cruise 
up north — hardly fit for a dog ! " 

He was determined his mother should understand 
that it would not be his fault if he stayed at home. 

She sat and sighed ; the situation tortured her 
like a vice. 
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" But why should it be necessarily one of the 
steamers in the north ? " she said, cautiously seeking 
an outlet for her thoughts ; " why not here in the 
south, my boy .... on one of the Government boats ? " 

" As second in command "i At best a sort of 
gilded slavery .... but where isn't one a slave .' " 

" Not before the spring, of course ; then it wouldn't 
be so bad, Karsten ! " pursued his mother, becoming 
more and more eager. 

A bright thought struck her. If Karsten took 
such a post, she could see him every other week 
when the steamer called there, and the threatened 
danger of foreign service would be at an end. 

When Cicely returned there was quite a change 
in the atmosphere. Karsten appeared to agree with 
his mother's way of thinking ; she seemed greatly 
taken- with the new idea, and spoke of his father's 
influence, and wondered which steamer would be best. 

" I see you standing on the bridge, Karsten, 
waving your gold-braided cap to us over here at the 
windows, and your father with his glasses, on the 
rampart looking out for you. . . . And then how 
nice for your mother to go to Kristiania in your 
steamer ! " 

" I say. Cicely dear," said Mrs. Witt, interrupting 
herself, "just run out and see if Nella is very cross. 
Tell her you are going to wear your lilac dress this 
evening, and that I depend on her to see to the 
gophered skirt. Ask her to put something aside for 
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father's supper. Be pleasant to her, take some coffee 
out with you and one or two rusks." 



Jan could see very plainly that Martha had been 
crying when she came out to watch the others drive 
away to the party. 

Mrs. Witt kept loading her with injunctions up to 
the very moment she entered the carriage : Martha 
must do her lessons and then go to bed — no strum- 
ming on the piano (Mrs. Witt had the key of that 
herself). Jan must help Nella to carry in the 
flowers from the garden steps, as it was sure to be 
cold during the night. 



" And you will have your supper up in your room, 
Jan. You have lessons enough for to-morrow, I 
suppose .' Nella will give you the latch-key at 

nine o'clock And you, Nella, must tidy up 

and put things in order," finished Mrs. Witt, putting 
her head out of the carriage, as it rolled away, to 
give the last order. 



Should they stay indoors and have a game of 
battledore and shuttlecock, or play quoits out in the 
yard } Just for a little while — or pick currants in 
the garden } 

Martha shook her head to all that Jan proposed ; 
it would be best to sit down and do her French 
lesson. " Or, Jan ! shall we run down to the boat 

c 
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and row on the canal — only for a short time, before 
it gets dark ? " 

There was nothing she enjoyed so much as a row ; 
he could get the oars and unchain the boat, she 
would run across to old Olsen the foreman, and get 
the key for the chain. 

She ran off, tying her hat on the way, and had 
already been to the foreman when Jan came trudging 
along with the oars on his shoulder. 

The workmen had left the dockyard; and the last 
beams of the sun were still shining on the gables of 
the yellow sheds where the gunboats were housed. 
On the ramparts the five or six signal guns threw 
their long shadows across the greensward. They 
lay there mounted on their old-fashioned carriages, 
with wooden boxes covering the touch-holes, their 
muzzles pointed outwards as if to protect the har- 
bour, where two dismantled men of war lay at 
anchor. 

They would have to hurry if they wanted to row. 
On coming to the boat they found it half sunk and 
filled with water. While Jan stood and baled out 
the water, he could not help wondering at Martha's 
strength. 

She was pulling the heavy, water-logged boat to- 
wards her by the chain. Her intention was to get 
her foot on to the big hawser fastened to the hull of 
the brig which lay moored to the quay, waiting to be 
roofed over for the winter. She tried again and again. 
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"I'm off!" at last she cried, balancing herself 
dexterously. 

" Now I'm off, Jan ! " came timidly. She had 
ventured on the hawser, past the double knot which 
seemed to hinder her retreat. 

" If I fall, Jan, you must look out ! " she said 
tremulously. She stood still, daring neither to go 
backwards nor forwards, then with sudden vigour 
she dashed forward. 

" Jan ! " she shouted when safe across and out of 
danger : she had seized hold of the bundle of faggots 
in the hawser-hole of the brig. 

" Try to do that ! " she shouted exultantly from 
tlie gunwale. 

" I can tell you, Martha," he answered irritably, 
while he threw away the scoop ; " it was a wonder 
you didn't fall down into the boat and injure 
yourself." 

" Don't stand there scolding ; but be quick and 
finish baling, and bring the boat across." 

" No, now you can stay and have a look round 
the brig." 

" Come here at once, do you hear ! . . . . Come, 
I say ! 

" You had better stay, and take a lesson in navi- 
gation." 

" Oh well, it's really very nice on board here — I 
don't think I care about rowing now," she said re- 
signedly, humming as she walked about. ..." By 
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the bye, I think I must hurry home and learn my 
grammar." 

" No, the boat is dry as tinder now, Martha," he 
cried, coming alongside with the boat. 

" Ah ha ! you had to come ! " said Martha, teasing 
him as she jumped down into the boat. " Let us 
row up the canal ; I will take one of the oars." 

She sat down on the stroke thwart, set her teeth, 
and pulled with her oar till the water foamed under 
the blade, while he went on sculling. 

"Jan," she cried suddenly, ceasing rowing with 
her face flushed with the exertion, " I had such 
fun this afternoon with Mr. Devoid. Since he was 
made sub-lieutenant, he is always glancing at his 
left shoulder where he wears his epaulet. He came 
strolling in such a lackadaisical way up to the 
garden gate where I was standing, and began ; ' I 
suppose you are going out to a tea-party this even- 
ing, Miss Martha >. ' " 

'"That's just where you make a mistake, Mr. 
Devoid,' said I, by way of thanking him for his 
kind inquiry. ' You should have seen his face then ; 
it became as long as a fiddle. He stood gaping and 
seemed quite at a loss. But when I said : ' I am 
not going, but father, mother and Cicely are ; ' his 
face became radiant with joy and happiness. He 
coughed and stuttered and tried to appear as if 
he hadn't come simply for the purpose of finding 
this out ; then wonderful to relate, off he walked. 
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How immensely amusing these love- sick fellows are ; 
they roam round, and hang about, as if nothing 
were the matter. Lieutenant Devoid is the sixth 
who I know is smitten with Cicely ; that is to say, 
seriously smitten. First of all, there is Lieutenant 
Fasting." 

" Yes, he is the foremost among them all ; any one 
can see by the look of him that he is a man." 

" I should think that could be said of Karsten 
also," retorted Martha, huffed ; " and you say Lieu- 
tenant Fasting is the first." 

" Yes, I'll stick to that, Martha," said he, " and then 
the old Commodore. I say, what a fine fellow the 
governor would have been if he had only made more 
use of his limbs. You are a bit like him about the 
shoulders, Martha." 

" I ? " she exclaimed with asperity. 

" Karsten is only a nicely rigged long-boat which 
his father wants to fit out as he himself would like 
to have been. But Karsten is not that sort of 
man." 

" I tell you, Karsten " she began, bridling. 

" He would soon become water-logged and go to 
the bottom, if he was to knock about as the governor 
wishes. The old man is only mad because he has 
not gone about enough himself." 

"I think you are rude and ill-mannered too," 
broke in Martha. "You heard what was said at 
dinner." 
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" Yes, they wanted to bundle him into the steam- 
boat traffic." 

" I want to go home, I tell you ! Turn round, I 
want to gro home." She pulled hard with her oar 
and turned the boat. 

" But, Martha, you must know " 

Martha did not answer. 

" Karsten may be a very good fellow for all that ; 
he is, you know, an extremely able officer." 

" Thanks — perhaps you'll allow me to go ashore." 

" And he is very kind too ; only he's a little — 

just a little too much of his mother's son, and a bit 

of a dandy," Jan unfortunately added, as the boat 

reached the landing-steps. 

"Many thanks for your good opinion of him, 
Jan ! " said Martha, curtseying with great dignity 
from the top of the steps, and then starting off 
home. 

"Martha! . . . Martha!" he called, but Marthi 
only hurried on. 

" Martha ! " he called again ; " you know we can't 
go up to the house like this." 

She only ran the faster. " Like this ?".... 
She felt she must turn round for one look ; but that 
was sufficient to bring her to a full stop. Jan was 
racing after her with her hat on his head. 
" I thought you wanted your hat, Martha ? " 
" Thanks, give it here." 
' But I can't get the beastly ribbon untied, I as- 
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sure you. In the hurry I made a regular old woman's 
knot. I'll be hanged if I can get it off." 

" Don't tear the ribbon, I say Mother will 

be angry, do you hear .' I'll undo it." 

She untied the knot under his chin, and began 
playfully to set the hat first on one side of his head, 
then on the other. Then with a sudden " Oh, fie ! 
How ugly ! " she pulled it off and ran away. 

At that moment old Nella thrust her head out of 
the parlour window, peering keenly round. 

" We have only been down by the canal for a 
little, Nella." 

" I tell you what it is, you will be getting me into 
trouble some day. A nice row there would be in the 
house if Madam knew how you attend to your 
studies, Jan. And you, Martha, who were to do 
your lessons and go to bed." 

" But mayn't I sit up in bed and read a little, while 
you wait up for the others, Nella — ^just for half an 
hour! " begged Martha. 



III. 



If any sailor round the whole coast went about long- 
ing for the breaking up of the ice, that sailor was the 
old Commodore. He thought no winter cruise with 
its dog-watches could be worse than these balls and 
parties after Christmas. He was of opinion that all 
this feasting and merry-making was a great mis- 
fortune both to the world and to domestic happiness, 
and that besides ruining the service, it was the cause 
of many early deaths ; but this bitter conviction of 
his he kept under the seal of silence. A full disclosure 
would have led to a rather violent breach of domestic 
peace with his wife, with the sole prospect of having 
to yield in the end. And so he preferred to sail 
on with closed port-holes. This evening another 
ball — the second that same week ! He had seen the 
dressmaker establish herself in the sitting-room after 
dinner, and, knowing what was coming, he had gone 
upstairs in a bad humour to take his mid-day nap. 

Down in the sitting-room the bustle of getting 
the evening dresses ready increased hourly. All 
sorts of light, transparent tulles and ethereal skirts 
were spread about over the chairs, tables, and sofa, 
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and watched with Argus eyes and cries of anxious 
warning, if Karsten or Jan, on their passage through 
the room, happened to approach them, even at three 
paces' distance. 

Mrs. Witt's finery, and lace-covered silk dress 
occupied three chairs placed at equal distances one 
from the other. 

"A parcel from Kristiania for aunt!" said Jan, 
rushing in. He had taken possession of it down by 
the dockyard gate. 

Mrs. Witt tore it open. 

" Whist ! is that father on the stairs .' Run and 
take him the newspapers, Martha ! Don't you think, 
Jan, you could find a better place than here, among 
our dresses and starched things } " 

An impatient movement of her hands and an 
expression of annoyance plainly betrayed that she 
had made up her mind to a disappointment. She 
was expecting a new head-dress from Kristiania 
together with a few other things she had ordered 
and had taken much trouble to ensure their coming 
in good time. And now her milliners had been 
obliging enough to cqmpel her to appear in a cap she 
had worn before this winter. 

Nella was at once despatched for small trunks and 
bandboxes. 

Should the flowers on the Copenhagen cap be 
arranged on the white gauze one, or should she use 
the feathers bought in Hamburg } 
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Mrs. Witt rummaged and ferreted among the 
things in the various round and square boxes, choosing 
some and rejecting others. The table looked as gay 
as a flower bed with its litter of gauze, flowers and 
cap-trimmings scattered around in wild confusion ; 
while Mrs. Witt herself was busily engaged in selecting 
materials, every now and then appealing to the 
dressmaker about the alterations and changes. 

" What do you think. Miss Mathisen, about 
the combination .' I have been wearing flowers all 
the winter. There is this much to be said for 

feathers ." Mrs. Witt did not think proper to 

finish her sentence, but held the cap at arm's length, 
viewing it critically. 

" Certainly, feathers give dignity, but then they 
add — age." 

A troubled expression in her eye betrayed an inner 
struggle before she finally fixed upon the feathers. 

" And I think my dress can very well bear being 
taken in a little at the waist. Miss Mathisen ; it is 
almost an inch too wide. I suppose Cicely has 
begun to dress herself, Nella .■' " 

Cicely trembled involuntarily as she thought of the 
approaching ball ; it made her turn cold all over ; to 
her strong nature it all seemed so strange. 

It was like magic ; they always appeared before 
her ; those small, keen, blue eyes ; that merry 
beaming face always full of good humour and sun- 
shine ; that head which always towered above all others. 
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But she could not help laughing when she thought 
of how she had danced and talked and seemed so 
taken up with Lieutenants Storm and Devoid, that 
her mother had reprimanded her, and all this only 
to attract attention from Lieutenant Fasting. How 
stupid they all were ; first, her mother, then Karsten, 
although that might pass : but then Lieutenant 
Fasting. She hardly knew if she dare behave like 
this any longer ; she could see by his eyes how 
angry he became. But then, again, how merrily 
they beamed when she afterwards made fun of the 
way in which Lieutenant Storm danced. 

No, she really did not know if she dare go on like 
this ; he had said so seriously that last time : " I did 
not think you were a coquette ! " 

" Oh, how stupid all men are ! I believe he 
wanted me to say straight out that I preferred 
dancing every time with him ! " 

How like a feather she felt in his hand, and yet 
she knew she was anything but a feather ; none of 
Commodore Witt's children were that. 

How innocent and indifferent he had looked when 
they were drinking coffee before they parted the 
last time. And one of her gloves was missing ; 
she could have staked her life that he had stolen 
it — she was quite certain of it — and it was one 
of that beautiful pair Karsten had given her ; she 
wouldn't let her mother know anything about it for 
the world ! 
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" No, indeed," she exclaimed indignantly to Nella, 
who, with one of the candlesticks beside her, was 
kneeling on the floor helping to arrange her dress. 
"You won't get me to wear this tulle round my 
neck." So saying she flung a light fichu on the 
bed, casting a side-glance at her splendid shoulders 
in the glass. 

Nella protested as best she could, with her mouth 
full of pins. 

" But mother said you must," interposed Martha, 
watching with glowing interest the progress of her 
sister's toilet. 

" Pooh ! — ^just because Karsten thought of it. No, 
thank you." 

"Mother said you would catch cold." 

" It's always Karsten's everlasting These 

fellows, he is always talking about. I am so tired, 
so dreadfully tired of it. Just as if they would 
die at the sight of a pair of arms and shoulders ! 
One can scarcely move on account of them. Ugh ! " 
she said, petulantly stamping her foot. 

" Do stand still. Cicely 1 " ordered Nella, " and let 
me get you ready. Madam may be calling you any 
moment. Is the skirt the right length, Martha.' 
There are enough evil thoughts and tongues in the 
world, which a young lady like you can't know any- 
thing about," she continued, mysteriously. " They 
swarm around a young lady like flies round a bit of 
sugar. 
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" Let them swarm ! " said Cicely, throwing back 
her head ; " I am not made of sugar." 

Something rankled within her, however much she 
tried to calm it down and hide it ; however much it 
disappeared in the excitement of the dance, the 
conversation, and the compliments. She had rushed, 
as in a whirlwind, from ball to ball this winter. But 
her newly-born confidence in herself had received a 
blow that night, when Karsten had taken her so 
severely to task, and her mother had put her seal of 
approval upon it. However much she might forget 
it in the whirl of the ball, and in the anxieties of 
anticipation, it came back to her, making her tremble 
and shiver ; it returned when she was continually 
being rebuked and reprimanded, if only as a 
momentary apprehension of her mother's and 
Karsten's. 

She looked into the glass once more a little 
doubtfully and critically ; then she exclaimed : " I 
will not wear the tulle ! " 

"We'll hear what your mother says," insisted 
Nella. 

" Very well, then, Nella, I shan't go at all ! " 

" Hm — m — m ! " came defiantly from Nella's lips, 
still full of pins. " Karsten will soon tell you what's 
best." 

She went on carefully fastening the skirt. 

"How muffled up she will be about her neck, 
Nella. I wouldn't go like that," said Martha. 
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" It has all been well considered — I'll answer for 
that," replied Nella, reservedly, taking pin after pin 
from her mouth, while she arranged the dress. 

"You may be sure that question has been well 
considered ; — one hasn't to dance in a church. 
Does it set right now ? " continued Nella, looking 
at the dress, and moving her head from one side to 
the other. 

" I will not go ! Karsten doesn't find it at all 
wrong for Wally Wanckel and other girls — and then 
to come and tell me that it is to prevent my getting 
a sore throat ! Fancy going there wrapped up like 
an old woman ! " 

" Hush ! mother is corning," whispered Martha. 

Outside the door could be heard the crackling of 
starched shirts. Mrs. Witt entered, her silk dress 
pinned up around her, a candle in her hand. Nella 
must help to fasten down her lace collar. 

" I will not wear the fichu, mother," cried Cicely. 
" You don't know how ugly I look in it ! " 

" Nonsense, child ! Bring it here, Martha." 

She scanned her daughter's white ball dress by 
the light of the candle. 

" Good heavens ! if Martha hasn't gone and sat 
herself down on it ! " ejaculated Nella ; and began 
spreading and smoothing it out with her hands. 
" How it is crumpled ! And the bows ! " 

" Nella, Nella ! " somebody shouted from the land- 
ing. " Nella ! . . . . Are you all ready ? Can I 
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come in ? " continued the voice, which was Karsten's, 
while with one hand he held a white waistcoat in at 
the door. 

" Nella has washed and starched this waistcoat 
without taking off the buttons. Just look at the 
spots of iron-mould from the steel rings ; she must 
be in her dotage ! " 

" Bless my heart, Nella ! You must know that 
you ought to take off the buttons," said Mrs. Witt, 
angrily. 

" It must be on board ship where they do that 
sort of washing," answered Nella, quietly, with a 
touch of offence, while she continued smoothing 
out the fichu. " I have put two freshly starched 
waistcoats in his drawer ; will the Lieutenant please 
see if there is any rust on them } That waistcoat 
there has been taken out of the trunk." 

" Is Cicely going to show herself off bare necked 

again this evening.'" asked Karsten, seeing his sister. 

" It's no use talking of any fichu now," retorted 

Mrs. Witt, irritably ; " Martha has taken care to 

spoil it. Put it away, Nella." 

Martha sat rocking to and fro in her chair, letting 
the scolding glide over her bent head. 

Nella was busy putting to rights Mrs. Witt's 
handsome lace collar, glancing from time to time at 
Cicely ; while between the two sisters a suppressed 
merriment, occasioned by telegraphic communica- 
tions, was threatening more and more every moment 
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to be too Strong for Martha's natural tendency to 
laughter ; at the best of times the many dimples in 
her face made her look mischievous enough. 

Mrs. Witt leant backwards, watching with half- 
closed eyes her own stately figure in the pier glass 
while with both hands she smoothed down the bodice 
of her silk dress over a waist which was no longer 
slender. 

She glanced from herself to Cicely, who pressed 
forward beside her to arrange some flowers in her 
glossy hair. 

Cicely was charming this evening ; there was no 
denying that ; such a splendid figure .... but — 
and Mrs. Witt drew herself up-^— she had not her 
mother's aquiline nose ; there was more of the 
Commodore about her. The firm, solid shoulders 
and arms were magnificent. 

She forgot to finish her survey of Cicely, in order 
to feast her eyes on her son, who entered in his 
becoming blue naval uniform with the splendid 
epaulets, which gave such a manly appearance to the 
figure. Her lively eyes beamed with satisfied pride. 
Here were to be found her dark hair and aquiline 
nose, arrogant almost to impudence. He came to 
tell her the Commodore was walking up and down 
impatiently waiting for them below.; 

Mrs. Witt stood with her violet silk dress gathered 
round her ready to start. Nella was helping them 
on with their overshoes for the journey, while 
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Cicely had turned round to give herself a last sur- 
vey. 

" Heavens ! it is cold ! " exclaimed Karsten. 

The next thing was to get the valuable freight 
properly packed and stowed away in the sledge. 



As soon as they were gone Jan and Martha turned 
backed the dining-room table-cloth and began — 
playing cards. 

" Only another quarter of an hour ! Only ten 
minutes, Nella 1 — till the clock in the parlour strikes 
half-past ! " 

They had begun by bargaining for half an hour 
and Nella, who was busy, came rushing in now and 
then to say that it was time to leave off. 

Martha was telling Jan about Cicely's dress, and 
the wonderful satin shoes which hadn't arrived by 
the post till late in the afternoon ; the old ones 
couldn't have been worn ; they had been used four 

times " All in white ! " she finished, appealing 

to his judgment. 

" It was I who put down the jack ! " reminded Jan. 
His somewhat feeble reply in no way stifled her 
enthusiasm. She told him about the fichu, and how 
it was only Karsten who had put mother up to it. 

"Can you understand why she should not have 
her dress cut low, like other girls ? " 

" She ought, of course, to have been put in a sack,'* 
said Jan meekly. 

D 
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" Well, I'll tell you what, Jan. When I go to a 
ball nobody will get me to wear a high-necked dress ! 
Perhaps we ought to wear a pelerine like Nella when 
she goes out to drink tea and to gossip." 

" Your turn to play. At present you'll have to 
be satisfied with staying at home and playing cards 
with me." 

" I say, Jan," she said laughingly, looking behind 
for her train, and putting on the airs of a lady. " Next 
winter it will be Cicely and I ! " 

" Yes, of course." 

He felt a strange emotion as he looked at her. 

" Yes, of course," he said again, deep in thought ; 
" then I shall be gone." 

" That's provoking, isn't it, Jan .'' " 

" Ah, yes ! " he answered, with bitterness. " It will 
be very pleasant, when I'm far out at sea, to be think- 
ing of everything ashore here." 

" That's a long way off yet ; don't let us talk about 
it." 

" Ah, that is what you say." 

" Don't talk about it — do you hear ! It is tire- 
some." 

" When anything is tiresome you can let it be ; 
you are in a position to do so," he grumbled. 

" I shan't play any more. You don't care how 
you play, Jan — you only throw your cards away." 

" Oh, what is the good of it all ! I may work for 
ten years, and yet have no money to invest in a ship, 
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SO as to be my own master," Jan stroked back his 
hair, as if in a perspiration. " It is as though I 
were drifting out to sea altogether ! " 

"Yes, I. should like to go with you, Jan, if I were 

only a " She would have said "boy," but 

suddenly something seemed to stop her, so she 
turned it into : 

" But father can help you ! . . . . Just a litttle 
longer," she cried impatiently to Nella, who appeared 
again in the doorway. " You must let us finish the 
game." 

" To become captain of somebody else's ship, with 
the likelihood of being discharged at some one 
else's pleasure ! There are many who think it a very 
fine position ; but what do the people in this house 
think of a captain of that sort .' Ah, well, you don't 
understand that." 

He threw down the card he was playing with such 
force that it spun round. 

" That's all nonsense you are talking, Jan ! " she 
exclaimed vehemently. " Why, you are related to 
us!" 

" You believe it is only Karsten ; but your mother, 
and Cicely, and you too, when it comes to the point, 
think so." 

" 1 1 not I-^you know that very well, Jan." 

" You don't know what you'll think later on, 
Martha, A captain of a merchant-vessel is so looked 
down upon by these naval officers, that they can 
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hardly see him through a spy-glass. These fellows 
get their grand airs from swaggering about and 
showing off their clothes, as if they were little kings 
on board ship and in the dockyards If any- 
one talks of having been at Bombay, or Melbourne, 
or the Pacific, on the other side of Cape Horn, they 
turn up their noses, because the thing wasn't done 
in man-of-war style, with saluting and thundering of 
cannon ! Fasting, of course, is an exception. He 
wasn't too grand to lie across the yards, that fellow ; 
he sold his uniform, and shipped as a sailor from 
Melbourne to England." 

" Tell us about it, Jan, and we will put away the 
cards ; that will be much better fun." 

" Well, you mustn't think that the merchant-vessels 
out there are so very small, either. Those that trade 
with the Pacific, or with China or Java for rice, are 
no smaller than men-of-war, and just as grand, fore 
and aft, I can tell you ! There are saloons, with 
looking-glasses and gilding, and bright chandeliers 
and brass-work, on all sides. These captains make 
as many thousands as captains in the Navy make 
hundreds. But that does not make any difference : 
they are looked upon as common traders anyhow," 
he said bitterly. 

" None of your sailor-stories at this time of night ! 
Not if I know it ! " said Nella sharply, appearing on 
the threshold. 

In this way they kept putting Nella off, from time 
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to time, until the hands of the clock pointed to half- 
past ten. 

Nella had by this time finished putting the house 
in order, and had begun her knitting, which she in- 
tended to sit over, indulging from time to time in a 
nod, until, late on in the night, she had them all 
home again, and the dresses and finery put away in 
their places. 

" Come Nella, and I'll tell you how we caught an 
albatross in a fishing-net and stuffed it." 

" No, indeed ; it is high time you were both in bed. 
You must stop now, Jan." 

" Oh, you might let us sit a little longer. I shall 
only be at home this winter. Martha will be going 
to balls next winter, and I shall be at sea. Martha 
will be a fine lady then, and I a rough, common 
fellow again." 

A strange look flitted across Martha's face. 

" You can imagine it won't be very agreeable to be 
an outcast again. What .' Do you think so ? " 

" Oh, no. But why trouble about that now ? " 
objected Martha, faintly. 

" No, that's true. Why should we trouble now .-' 
I was just thinking of such a nice evening down at 
Cape Town. It was awfully warm : we had taken 
the cargo on board ; so in the evening I walked up 
to the parade near the docks, just as I was, in my 
working clothes, and sat down on a bench under 
.'iome windows It was so delightfully cool 
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there, and I could hear the people in the house 
laughing and singing, and playing all sorts of tunes 
on the piano. I felt so strange, sitting there, 
watching the beautiful stars, which were just begin- 
ning to peep out over the trees, and listening to 
people enjoying themselves, so far away on the other 
side of the world. I felt quite foolishly touched, 
and did all I could to hear through the window, 
which stood open. Suddenly a pretty young girl 
put her head out, and shouted in English, ' Mother, 
just come and look at the ragged fellow from the 
docks, who is sitting dozing under the window.' 
Then a dozen heads appeared at the window, quite 
terrified, and the window was banged to." 

" You should have taken off your cap to them, 
Jan." 

" That's just what I did ; and after giving me 
another look, I heard them shut the front door and 
bolt it with a heavy bar. There was nothing else to 
do then but to be off and go on board, and dream 
sweetly about it all." 

" You should not go such long voyages, Jan ! " 
exclaimed Martha, piteously. 

" Thanks ; but when I do go I intend going 
far away. I -want to become something useful in 
this world ; if not, I don't care if I go to the 
dogs." 

Martha's face here began to show signs of emotion. 
" And what will it matter >. You will be 
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dancing and enjoying yourself none the less here 
at home." 

Martha had tried to keep the thought away from 
her — the time was so far off; but now she gave 
vent to her pent-up feelings, and burst into a flood 
of tears, sobbing violently, because Jan, her only 
companion and best friend, would be so far, far away 
all the winter — perhaps for years and years. The 
despair of the situation overwhelmed her. 

" Hew tiresome it all is ! how annoying ! . . . . 
I shan't care for it at all ! .... I will not go to 
balls !....! won't go to a single one with them ; 
it's all such a nuisance ! — that it is ! " 

She went over to the window and looked out into 
the darkness. " You talk so horribly to-night, Jan 1 " 
said she, trying to recover her equanimity. 

" There, you see, you have been sitting up too 
long," said Nella, irritably. " One ought to try to 
forget that sailors have to go away to sea again ; 
why not make yourselves happy while you can ? " 
she said, comforting them. " For shame, Jan ! To 
sit there torturing and plaguing the child 1 Every 
position in life carries its own worries with 
it." 

Jan tried to look penitent and unhappy for- what 
he had done ; but a bright expression gleamed in his 
eyes, showing that at heart he felt immensely 
happy. 

" But when the sailors come home again, Nella — 
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what then ? " said he cheerfully. " When one has 
been all round the world, sleeping in deck houses, 
and in the steerage, and longed for somebody at home 
for two years, and hardly been able to get more than 
a letter at the consul's all the time . . . then just 
to see the house in the distance and the steps up to 
the door ! It all swims before one's eyes ; — and then 
to steal quietly upon one's people, afraid that some 
one may appear at the door or look out through 
the window." 

" Yes, indeed, Jan ! " joined in Nella, quite taken 
with the subject, " how we did scrub upstairs and 
down from the day we got that letter saying you 
were on your v/ay home. If the buckets could only 
talk ! . . . . Madam was never satisfied ; she wanted 
everything to be just as clean and polished as on 
board ship ; she didn't mind how often a thing was 
done. . . . Ah well-a-day ! " here Nella sighed in a 
mysterious way, " there's many a poor unsuspecting 
body goes about rejoicing at the thoughts of her 
husband's return, while he is deceiving her in every 
port. ... But I think you have lost your senses," 
she said suddenly, " how long are you going to sit on 
here .' What do you think Madam will say } I will 
go upstairs with you now, Martha, and light your 
candle." 

It did not occur to Nella to think of her own 
comfort or close her own eyes, till every one had come 
home and gone to bed. During this busy winter. 
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with its balls and parties, she had knitted two or 
three pairs of stockings more than she had calculated 
upon. She knew there was no need for her to sit up 
and wait for Karsten ; yet she felt uneasy, and could 
not avoid starting up now and again in her sleep and 
listening till she heard the click of the front door as 
he bolted it behind him, and all became quiet 



A few hours later in the night, Martha lay half 
awake watching Cicely, who was taking off her cloak 
and overshoes ; there had been a heavy fall of 
snow. 

An odour of perfume filled the room, and she 
heard in her half-sleeping condition how Nella came 
and went, and how she said Mrs. Witt was already in 
bed. 

Cicely stood flushed and heated before the looking- 
glass, taking from her shoulders and bosom all sorts 
of stars, ribbons and flowers, while Nella unliced her 
dress. 

"Are there any left still.? Do look, Nella. I 
don't know where I got them all. ... I had scarcely 
time to sit still five minutes." 

She looked thoughtfully at her reflection in the 
looking-glass and at the carnation fastened in her 
brooch : " Lieutenant Fasting is no dancer, you know, 
Nella .... but for a cotillon ! " 

To talk to Nella was the same as talking to her- 
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self ; and now, when Martha suddenly sat up in bed, 
they made a trio. 

" How was Wally Wanckel dressed ? ... In silk, 
in white .? " 

" Yes, Karsten opened the cotillon with her, and 
danced with her almost all the evening." 

Martha began to titter. " I was only thinking 
about something, and Lieutenant Fasting — how many 
times did you dance with him .' I suppose he 
managed to engage you for all the square 
dances .' " 

" Not at all, he prefers to talk — to talk sensibly, 
you know. But no sooner has Karsten finished 
dancing with Wally — than he sits her down by the 
side of mother, that she may talk to her, and 
then he always goes off into a corner with Minka 
Krog." 

" Had Wally a fichu ? " 

" She .'.... No — although she needed one badly, 
she is .so thin and bony. , . . But ugh-! it has been 
quite a torture to me all the evening to feel Karsten 
watching me. I kept thinking to myself : Am I 
doing anything wrong .? Am I saying anything 
wrong .' Everything I did was wrong ! For pro- 
priety's sake he made me dance the cotillon with 
him ; I suppose I had been talking too much to 
Lieutenant Fasting. . . . You can take away all 
those flowers, Nella. . . . Do reach me a glass with 
some water in it." 
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Cicely placed the carnation in it. 

" Ah-a-ah ! " said Martha, mimicking her sister as 
she inhaled the smell of the ilower ; " it does 
smell beautifully ! I know where you got it 
from." 

" Nonsense ! lie down and go to sleep. What a 
tiresome child you are ! " said Cicely, pcevaricatingly, 
as she placed the glass on the dressing-table. 

"But what did Lieutenant Fasting talk to you 
about so seriously .' " came shortly afterwards from 
Martha, meditatively. 

Cicely did not answer. She remained standing 
with the bodice of her dress in her hand. Lieutenant 
Fasting's voice and the ball-room music still haunted 
her. 

" Yes, if Karsten had only known what we were 
discussing, he would have felt inclined to cut off my 
head with his sword." 

" Ah indeed — what was it ">. " asked Martha, burning 
with curiosity, resting her chin in her hands. 

" He must have thought I was a flirt," went on 
Cicely soliloquising. " Lieutenant Devoid and I 
amused ourselves during a dance by rushing past all 
the others ; you know he dances uncommonly well. 
I couldn't help laughing at Lieutenant Fasting ; he 
sat there looking so furious when I returned." 

" But he doesn't dance particularly well himself, 
you know. Cicely." 

" He doesn't trouble a bit about that ! " said Cicely, 
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with superiority. " He thinks of something else 
besides dancing." 

" Ah indeed ! so he goes to balls to think about 
his shipbuilding on the stocks yonder .' " 

" No, I don't think he gave much thought to that 
this evening — but where else can he meet those with 
whom he wishes to talk ? People cannot get to know 
each other through such silly talk as the remarks one 
generally makes when all the world is sitting round 
watching. I quite agree with him in that." 

" Yes, indeed ! " said Martha eagerly, " people do 
talk such stuff — about promotions, and about the 
trouble they have with everything ; about their house- 
keepers and their servants, whom they are always 
running down ; and then they speak of their butter, 
and the high price of meat ; and what they have 
heard about any one who is ill — that Captain Meyers 
has liver complaint ! " 

" Young people don't care for anything serious," 
sighed Nella ; " they prefer to dance over it." 

" Young people don't wish to do that at all ! 
but they wish to talk about what interests them," 
said Cicely decisively; "Lieutenant Fasting is more 
than serious enough, I can tell you. He told me 
about the new lighthouse which he had helped to 
build, and about all the things he intends doing. 
All at once he asked me if I understood what an 
ugly salmon-baiting affair such a ball was." 

" What did he mean by that .? " 
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" Oh, he meant that the men bow and scrape and 
make love to the ladies," said Cicely, somewhat 
impatiently — " they snap at the flies, he said, and all 
at once find themselves landed in an engagement, — 
then that fellow is done for, for life ! By the flies 
he meant, of course, the ladies." 

" Men have always a way of backing out," re- 
marked Nella, " but the women, poor things " 

" Hush, Nella, don't preach ! " burst in Martha, 
beating her pillow impatiently, " I cannot hear what 
Cicely says." 

" One needs great courage to get married, he said. 
One knows what one gives — oneself with one's soul 
and body, but what does one get in return .? — a risky 
game !...." went on Cicely, as she shook out her 
tresses, now freed from all hair-pins and orna- 
ments. ..." He said he wished every one had panes 
of glass in them, so that we could see into each 
other's hearts." 

"There's a great deal in that," broke in Nella, 
" one ought to look carefully before leaping into that 
gulf." 

Cicely passed the brush vigorously through her 
hair. 

"Any one that I believe in, I believe in 
thoroughly ! " 

" And what else did he say ? and what did you 
answer .? " asked Martha, with some curiosity. 

" Oh, we spoke about so many things," said Cicely, 
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dreamily. " He said he would come to-morrow 
afternoon and take coffee with us — if I would 
allow it. But this doesn't concern you, Martha." 

" Pooh ! " answered Martha from her pillow, with 
a great pout. She felt this was terribly like a real 
love-affair. 



IV. 



The next day, shortly before noon, Karsten was 
walking up and down the parlour. 

He was looking decidedly cross and bored, as if 
he had not slept enough. He had made a night of 
it after the ball with his companions, and it was five 
o'clock before he had gone to bed. He would have 
preferred getting his proper amount of sleep by 
taking another couple of hours rest, instead of going 
down to the parlour where he risked being laid hold 
of by his father, who was always on the alert to find 
something for him to do. But he felt he had a 
moral duty to perform. He had become more and 
more irritated last night, as he went on drinking. 
His sister Cicely certainly required overhauling ! 

The rattling of tea-spoons and cups was heard in 
the breakfast-room. 

" Some coffee must be taken up to mother in her 
bedroom," exclaimed Martha, rushing into the room. 

With creaking boots and his uniform jacket open 
Karsten paced up and down, v/orking himself more 
and more into a passion. 
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Suddenly he opened the window ; he had seen 
Lieutenant Grundt making a halt outside. That 
meant something : — Grundt wanted to steer clear of 
the Commodore. 

" So you are up already ? " 
" Ye— s .... ah— h, ye— s." 
" An awful spree last night, wasn't it .'' I only 
wanted to tell you that down at my place there are 
plenty of things to recruit yourself upon : salted 
salmon, herrings, caviare .... eh .' — a little aqua- 
vitae, lager beer, &c. Falkenberg and Storm are 
there." 

Karsten stood a moment irresolute ; but his duty 
as a brother got the upper hand. With a feeling of 
self-satisfaction he looked at his watch: 

" Thanks ! — but I'm afraid you must have patience 
and wait for me at your place .... only about 
three quarters of an hour. I shall be there at half 
past twelve precisely. Don't begin till then." 

" All right, I will call for Bennecke in the mean- 
time — I think we shall get him to put his name to 
that bill when he's suiBciently merry. We'll have 
to make ourselves very agreeable to him." 

" H'm — -he's an unpleasant fellow, that's certain." 
" Can't be helped, if the paper is to be renewed. 
His name will go down like butter." 
" Ugh ! don't talk of anything greasy." 
" Then think of the caviare and the aquavitae 
instead Au revoir," and Grundt walked offi 
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Karsten looked after him ; the air at the Window 
revived him. 

A door opened and quick steps were heard in the 
next room. -^ 

" Humph ! . . . . are you going to make an 
exhibition of yourself to-day, Cicely .? " he asked, 
sarcastically. " You look so confoundedly smart." 

He saw at a glance she had dressed herself with 
more care than is usual the morning after a ball. 
The dark tight dress she wore to-day fitted her 
splendidly, and harmonised well with the somewhat 
pale face and abundant chestnut hair. 

"You are always in a bad temper the morning 
after you have been out anywhere, Karsten ! . . . 
How the boys are shouting and tumbling about 
on the ramparts ! It has been snowing heavily in 
the night. What glorious weather ! Just look at 
the big snowball they are making ; I should so like 
to go and join them." 

"You exaggerate everything, Cicely. I cannot 
even console myself by calling it affectation. You've 
just returned from a ball, and yet you wish to be 
turning head over heels with the youngsters out 
there in the snow. If that isn't going it, I " 

" How remarkably sweet you are to-day, Karsten ! " 

" Pleasure is always the first consideration with 
you." 

" It evidently is not so with you." 

" Weli, that's chiefly your fault, Cicely. No, 1 

E 
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don't mean any nonsense to-day. We had plenty 
of that last night at the ball. When a young girl 
has been dancing and larking with the fellows as you 
did, and has amused them too, she ought to rest on 
her laurels." 

" I shall just leave the room if you go on like this, 
Karsten. It seems as if you have a mania for 
scolding me every time I have been out enjoying 
myself. I don't want to be corrected by you at all ; 
to tell the truth, I don't believe you understand a 
bit what a young girl's ideas are, or what she ought 
. to do." 

This was said with a feeling of self-assurance 
which was not without its effect on Karsten. It 
made him pull himself together j he felt he must 
convince her that he was in the right. 

" Cicely," said he in a brotherly tone, " I have put 
off joining Grundtand some others on purpose to tell 
you what is on my mind, You ought to understand 
that I intend speaking seriously to you — I don't 
want to pick a quarrel. There are things which no 
one but a brother can speak of — at any rate, you 

are not likely to hear them from any one else 

To speak mildly, this irrepressible exaggeration in 
everything you do destroys all that is ladylike in 
you, your whole dignity — do you follow me .' ...... 

When you dance, you give yourself up to it in a way 
which is simply improper. A lady doesn't dance iii 
Jthat vulgar way as if she were at a servants' ball." 
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" I won't listen to such things, Karsten." 
" Yes, let me have my say. When you talk 
it is as if your life depended on it ; you must always 
be so candid, even to laying bare your inmost 
thoughts. People do not go into society to tell all 
their private affairs ; do you think fellows carry 
nothing else about with them but what they can 
pump out of a young simpleton like you ? You must 
restrain yourself, and learn to be more careful in your 
manner, otherwise you will only get yourself into 
disgrace. The world is not so innocent and sincere 
as you seem to think ; those ideas you must throw 
overboard .... And then to sit down in in- 
teresting confidential conversation with a circle of 
gentlemen around you ! You look as if you were 
swallowing every word they say as gospel truth, and 
they, of course, amuse themselves by seeing what 
they can venture to say to such a remarkable 
creature. You ought to know it is the ordinary 
flippant society talk which they have used many 
times before to such simple young persons as your- 
self, and which vanishes like air when they get to 
the toddy-table. Well, well — don't take it so much 
to heart ! But it wouldn't be a bad thing, if you 
were to hear for once what a doubtful interpreta- 
tion is put upon your naivety and the kind of things 
that are said about you ; that might cool down 
your ideas a bit." 

The apathetic way in which Cicely looked at her 
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brother showed plainly that she had for the moment 
felt herself under the influence of such a " cooling 
down." 

" It's abominable ! — abominable ! that you should 
stand there and talk to me like that. That 
they should really go straight from me — after looking 
into my eyes as they did, and turn everything I say 
inside out. What can one think ! " she exclaimed, 
losing her self-control. " I suppose men are human 
beings whom one can talk to in a natural way." 

' " There now, of course you must needs work your- 
self into a passion ! You ought to understand it is 
for your own sake I try to enlighten you a little, and 
not for mine." 

" If I thought that any one could make such a fool 
of me, and affront me in such a way, I ■" 

" There you begin with your exaggerations ! One 
does not affront people at balls, one only flirts ; you 
will not try to see that it is all foolery and nonsense. 
There isn't a bit of seriousness about any of it." 

" I would rather they put their tongues out at 
me." 

" Yes, I am quite willing to believe that ; what 
a natural, unconstrained tone there would be if you 
had your wiiy — but a lady, you see, my dear sister, 
never forgets what is comme il faut. She behaves in 
such a way that people cannot talk about her ; you 
know how they will talk, if they can." 
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There ensued a pause broken only by Karsten's 
steps as he paced the room. 

" Do your friends talk in this way too ? " she asked 
suddenly. 

" Well do you imagine they cannot be allowed to 
criticise ? " 

" Does Lieutenant Fasting also — — ? " she 
managed to asked. 

"He is no different from the others, of course." 

" And you also, Karsten .' " 

" If I heard any one say anything about my sister 
which 1 did not like I don't know what I would do," 
said Karsten, thumping his chest : " one is naturally 
very particular on that point, I must tell you. 
Otherwise," he added with a frank laugh, "when 
one is with Romans, one does as Romans do. You 
must remember, however, that I am a man. Cicely, 
and — but no, I shan't go into any further details." 

He buttoned up his coat and looked round for his 
hat, quietly humming the while. Cicely, left to 
herself, sat as if turned to stone. 

Shortly afterwards Karsten passed the window ; he 
was almost running and seemed to be in a great hurry. 

" She has at last begun to understand," he thought 
to himself. " But it's a beastly job for a brother to 
have to drag his sisters out of their fool's paradise ! " 
he muttered, as he ascended Grundt's stairs. 
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So Lieutenant Fasting was no different from the 
others. 

Cicely was sitting in her bedroom thinking over 
all that had happened — what Lieutenant Fasting had 
said, and what she had answered. She reviewed 
scene after scene with searching suspicion. 

Ah ! if only she could believe in him thoroughly, 
with the same confidence as last night, then all this 
horrid misunderstanding might be cast to the winds. 
What did she care about it, if she could only be 
clear about him. But he too had talked about not 
trusting to appearances. She saw his genial smile 
as he sat by her during the cotillon. 

That smile — were there two meanings in that } 

She also saw the sly gleam in his eye, which had 
so often made her laugh ; perhaps he was double- 
faced like the rest. 

Now she saw only the shady side of the ball. 
Traces of derisive cynicism appeared in their faces • 
she saw herself jumping and dancing among them, 
little suspecting in her enjoyment that the men were 
meanwhile exchanging significant glances.' Her 
belief in mankind went up and down like a see- 
saw. 

In feverish heat she attempted to recall his face as 
she would like it to appear; without that other ex- 
pression which made her so unhappy. But, it only 
became more and more painful ; Lieutenant Fasting 
was no different from any of the others ! 
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At this moment Martha put her head in at the 
door. 

" Cicely, be quick, and come down. Lieutenant 
Fasting ! " she said, hurriedly. 

Cicely in reply only shook her head. 

" He has brought such a lovely blue crocus for 
mother." 

" Indeed ? "said Cicely, as she raised herself on htr 
elbow. " No, I shan't go down. He has brouglit 
it for mother ; she can thank him herself" 

" Oh, nonsense, make haste, do you hear .' The 
coffee has been taken in already, and mother said 
you were to come down." 

" You can say I have a bad headache ; that's just 
as true as anything else." 

" What a nice reply ! " 

" Mayn't I even be allowed to be ill .? " 

" But, dear, you told me yourself that Lieutenant 
Fasting had asked your leave to come." 

"Oh ! no one takes such ball conversations 
seriously. Just say I have a headache. . . . No, 
wait a bit," she said, half rising from her chair. 
" Don't say that my headache is very severe ; only 
tell mother in his hearing that I am tired and don't 
want any coffee." 

" Why should I say that ? " 

" You must, do you hear } Oh ! " moaned Cicely, 
burying her face in her hands, and bursting into 
tears. 
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Martha looked at her, and then slowly walked 
away. She did not deliver the excuse in a very 
natural manner, but if Lieutenant Fasting did not 
quite catch the words, he guessed the truth from 
her tell-tale face. 

Martha's sympathy had been awakened, and she 
fancied there must be something serious at the 
bottom of all this. She felt quite sure it must be 
the Lieutenant's fault. 

The change which came over his face did not 
escape Mrs. Witt. He answered several times in a 
very absent manner before he collected himself and 
was able to continue the conversation. 

With her experienced instinct she guessed at once 
that something was going on between her daughter 
and Fasting. The excuse indeed showed that 
Cicely understood the art of standing on her dignity. 
She felt the same pleasure at discovering this that 
a mother bird might feel when to her surprise she 
sees her fledgling fly for the first time. 

She looked at the young man more closely. She 
took a kind of motherly valuation or inventory of him. 
His appearance undoubtedly did him credit ; he 
was not exactly a handsome man, but his sinewy, 
manly form inspired one with confidence. At that 
moment he did not seem to be in a particularly 
agreeable frame of mind ; and it would have been 
unwise for any one to approach him too closely. 
" Are you really going already, Lieutenant Fast- 
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ing ? " said Mrs. Witt, in a tone of regret, as he 
began somewhat precipitately to make signs of 
departure. " Not another cup of coffee ? Karsten 
will be home soon. You don't know how pleased I 
am with the crocus — a blue one, too. I must tell 
you," she went on as she nodded a motherly farewell 
to him, " that I like to see young people attentive 
and amiable to old people like myself ; it isn't a 
bad sign." 

Lieutenant Fasting had thought of nothing but 
Cicely since he had left her last night after the ball, 
till this afternoon when, full of anxiety and ner- 
vous depression, he had entered the Commodore's 
house. 

He saw her standing before him with the two 
rosebuds in her dark chestnut hair ; how vivacious 
and expressive was her face ; how she had smiled at 
him. He had become like a new man under the 
spell, and had gone about as if in a state of intoxica- 
tion till this afternoon when, after knocking rather 
loudly at the sitting-room door, he had heard Mrs. 
Witt's voice, and had taken her quiet " Come in " as 
a good omen. 

He had believed his fate would be decided to-day, 
if not by the straightforward decisive question, at 
least by her eyes and her manner. He had set his 
mind on asking in such a way as to compel her to 
give an answer. And then ! 
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With his coat-collar turned up over his ears 
against the snowstorm, he found himself an hour 
later tramping along the slushy country road in the 
twilight. 

" What a fool I am," he exclaimed, " and yet 
when I was talking of her to Krog and Angel, and 
expatiating on her charms, she looked at me so 
sweetly with those trustful, searching eyes, and 
smiled in a way that would mislead the wisest 
man, to say nothing of such a plain salmon as I. 
Is she a regular flirt,.! wonder ? . . . . Hang it all! 
I am not the only one who has been taken with her ; 
there are twenty of us at least, so I suppose there 
must be something in her. No, they may be mis- 
taken, but she does care for me — she doe's care 
for me." Here he came to a standstill. " She 
cares very much indeed," 

He set off at greater speed. 

" But, of course, there is a good deal of difference 
between caring for one, and taking one for life, a 
chain cable with two shackles. She would have to 
be as madly in love as I am to do that. She has 
had time to think over it, and got scrupulous, in 
fact, since last night." 

" What does she really know about me ? And 
perhaps if she heard all I had to tell her, she would 
pray God to preserve her ! Humph ! I really 
think the surest way will be to speak out like a 
man." 
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" How pretty and sensible she is ; how pretty and 
sensible," he repeated. " A fellow drags through a 
lonely existence, and shuts himself out from the 
world, and then comes a time when he believes he 
has found some one who understands him, and in 
whom he can confide, who will put up with all his 
faults." 

" But — to link herself for life to a person whom 
she can never get rid of again ! ". 

"One must, indeed, be as desperately smitten as 
I am to venture on that .... and if she has thought 
it over, there can be nothing unreasonable in it — or 
she may, perhaps, mean something, although she is 
not ready to jump into the sea for me at the very 
first word, poor girl. That only shows she has a 
little sense left " 

" Or — h'm .... I see — perhaps it is the mother 

who has had the sense Very likely it is Mrs. 

Witt who has put some obstacle in the way " 

Here his face brightened considerably. 

"That's it!" 

He went along the road pondering deeply. It 
was Mrs. Witt who occupied him most. 

She was so exceedingly friendly over the coffee — 
and he was a fool not to see there was something 
at the bottom of it all. 

But then she had invited him to come again ! 



Cicely Witt and Laura Fox were coming out of 
Printz's shop, where they had been buying ribbons 
and gloves. The two girls turned hurriedly round 
the corner, fighting their way against the biting 
north wind. 

They slackened speed considerably as they ap- 
proached a little red corner house, in the frosted 
windows of which the tops of glass jars with bonbons 
and sugar plums were visible. On the side shelves 
of the shop the girls caught a glimpse of cakes and 
confectionery of various kinds. 

They stood a moment hesitating. " Perhaps they 
haven't got anything nice to-day; let us go past and 
look." 

Their faces were beaming with merriment. 

" Yes, there they are — the apple tartlets— on the 
counter — can't you see them, Laura ? I am sure 
they are just out of the oven." 

" If we only had Martha to run in for us ! " 
exclaimed Laura ; " they can see us from all the 
windows up the street ; you may be sure they'll say 
we go in to meet the midshipmen there." 
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" Pooh ! I don't care ! No one from any of the 
schools comes this way before eleven, only let us 
make haste. We can very well eat one while they 
put the others in a bag, which we can carry in our 
muffs." 

So saying, they slipped quickly into the shop. 

Afterwards, heartily pleased with their skilfully 
executed manoeuvre, and still munching the remainder 
of the apple tartlet, they turned hastily round the 
corner, nearly running against Lieutenant Fasting. 
He gave the ladies a formal salute, but the expression 
of his face changed as he discovered in Cicely's eyes 
— not only the surprise which they communicated, 
but a roguish confiding look, which caused him to 
cast a significant glance at the confectioner's shop, 
as a sign that he understood the secret. 

Cicely felt as happy as a bird ; she was so 
relieved. This little meeting was a reconciliation 
between them. During these last few days she had 
gone about with a heavy heart, and had had no peace 
since that afternoon call, when she had heard the 
front door close behind him. 

"Annoying, wasn't it, that we met Lieutenant 
Fasting ?" said Laura ; "I suppose he'll tell the others 
now that we go there to meet the midshipmen." 



Karsten and his mother were alone in the parlour 
when they returned. Martha signed to them not to 
enter and disturb them. 
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" Can you imagine what is the matter, Cicely ? " 

In the parlour sat Karsten with his elbow leaning 
on the table. 

" . . . . Wrong ; now tell me, mother, is it any 
use repeating it ? Of course it is wrong. If I can- 
not get the paltry twenty pounds I want for the 
instalment, they will without doubt come down on 
the Commodore with the bills. Then there'll be a 
row ! By Jove, he takes everything as if doomsday 

was coming If he hears that I have mortgaged 

my salary besides, he is just the man to make such a 
scandal that I shall be disgraced before all the officers. 
He cannot make allowance for anything." 

" You mustn't talk like that about your father, 
Karsten." 

" Well, mother," said he in an off-hand, superior 
manner ; " there is such a thing as upholding the 
prestige of the profession. But all this is beyond the 
comprehension of the governor ; he only makes'him- 
self ridiculous with his moralising funeral orations, 
and it all sounds so confoundedly ungentlemanly." 

Karsten stretched out his legs and looked dis- 
contentedly at the ceiling. 

" I really think, Karsten, you should not worry me 
any more with your money troubles ! " 

" Oh, yes, that's all very well, if only every one 
were wise. But being born a gentleman I can't go 
about like a beggar ; and besides, mother, you haven't 
exactly trained me to be so particular about every 
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penny. You know you always wanted your son to 
be good form." 

" Karsten .... do you upbraid me because I 
have loved you so much .' " 

" Oh, I do not upbraid you for anything, of course, 
I only begin to get tired of staying at home," said 
Karsten, pulling his whiskers. 

" Karsten ! " 

"You see how it embarrasses me in so many 
ways. Not even a small debt, without risking the 
Commodore's pleasant interference." 

" And now you blame me for never thinking of 
anything but of what can give you pleasure and 
happiness. Yes, that's what you meant," said Mrs. 
Witt, piteously. 

" Indeed .-' I am speaking about the twenty 
pounds ; you always change the subject. It is 
impossible to get you to keep to the matter in 
hand." 

" You know I require all the housekeeping 
money." 

" For the matter of that there is no hurry about 
paying your bills for dresses and millinery in 
Kristiana ; those people won't at all mind waiting 
another quarter ; the Commodore's name is security 
enough." 

Mrs. Witt became absorbed in deep thought, 
nodding her head slowly. 
' " Well, I shall have to order a velvet bqdice, or 
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something of the sort, so the account can stand over, 
and be paid later on." 

Her face brightened considerably. 

"Your father really inquires so much into every- 
thing now, and asks if everything is paid, that 
it is no easy matter to stand in my shoes, Karsten. 
I have to take a great deal upon myself for your 
sake," she sighed resignedly, leaning back on the 
sofa. 

" I believe the old man is not so particular in his 
inquiries when they concern you, mother ; partly 
because he knows the consequences .... and partly 
because, like the rest of us, he's rather proud of 
you." 

" Ah, you humbug ! " she said, screwing up her 
eyes and laughing meaningly ; " the misfortune is 
that you are not made to live on a lieutenant's pay, 
Karsten ; there is something of the well-to-do man 
about you," 

" What the dickens is the use of that when one 
hasn't anything to be a well-to-do man upon 1 " 

" In the long run you'll be wanting something more 
than my poor housekeeping money. You are one of 
those who ought to have a horse and carriage and a 
servant to wait on you." 

" H'm ! if I went away and began to work hard 
somewhere, I might be able to become somebody. 
I often feel a great inclination to do something 
useful." 
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" Don't talk like that, Karsten ! How many gain 
anything in that way : you have not such a revolu- 
tionary nature as your father. It would be a pity 
that your best years should be spent in hard work 
and slavery ; I should feel as if you were lost to me 
— and," she added in a nervous strain, " I am not 
the only person who would miss you. . . . Tell me, 
now," she asked suddenly, " are you really as attentive 
to Wally Wanckel as she deserves ? There is no 
doubt she has been greatly taken up with a certain 
young gentleman this winter." 

" Don't you think you suffer from hallucinations, 
mother, where I am concerned } " said Karsten, 
cutting her short. Just before this unpleasant affair 
had been broached, he had been wondering whether 
he should venture up to the Falks this evening, where 
he was sure of meeting with Minka Krog. 

" My dear Karsten, don't disparage your mother's 
powers of observation. I assure you Wally is a 
different person the moment you come in, she 
becomes so quiet and distraite ; otherwise she can 
be most entertaining and sensible." 

" Oh, mother, she certainly is not entertaining." 

" But, Karsten ! twenty-five thousand pounds are 
not to be despised." 

"No— o— no!" 

Karsten's handsome face assumed a harassed ex- 
pression, and he passed his fingers thoughtfully 
through his curly hair. 
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" Well, well, mother," he said, somewhat crossly ; 
" I see very well you don't wish me to fall in love 
with any one — so you will have me all to yourself." 

"Ugh ! you are really too tiresome," she moaned. 
"This has been indeed an unpleasant and painful 
morning ! " 

She carefully pushed back her grey curls with her 
knitting-needle. 

" I think you had better ask your friends to come 
and have a game of cards with you this evening. I 
will ask Nella to get ready half a dozen ptarmigan 
for your supper > What do you' think } " 

"Well, why not.' — the usual set, I suppose — 
Grundt, Falkenberg, and Bull, or Fasting, perhaps ? " 



While the family were spending the evening 
round the large lamp in the sitting-room, the young 
lieutenants were playing " Boston " in the adjacent 
room with the door open. Quick repartees and 
satirical remarks uttered in a low voice were heard 
from time to time from their quarter, and, as Mrs. 
Witt remarked when she passed the table where the 
punch stood, they seemed to be playing very high 
and to be in very good spirits. 

" It's your splendid punch, Mrs. Witt," com- 
plained Lieutenant Bull. " I would not possess the 
receipt for making it for anything ; it makes one 
play so badly." 

" Ah, indeed," said Mrs, Witt, shaking her head, 
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" it appears to be the privilege of young gentlemen to 
play badly." 

" Within reason, within reason," added Karsten, 
throwing down a card, and holding up his glass to 
his mother. " Thanks, mother." 

Mrs. Witt maintained her stately dignity even 
when pouring out the punch. Her lace-covered 
wrist with the massive chased bracelet, and the 
white hand with its numerous rings sparkled against 
the side of the bowl. With some of the humour 
which in earlier years had made her so fascinating 
she said slowly : 

" Reason generally comes with age — so too does 
ill-humour." 

" I drink your health, Mrs. Witt ! " exclaimed 
Grundt ; " no one needs forbearance more than I. 
What punch ! " 

Grundt and Falkenberg had a pleasant and play- 
ful way of employing their conversational powers 
among the ladies in the sitting-room between the 
rubbers. 

Cicely was in great spirits, and was continually 
carrying on some animated dispute with them, so 
that at last Lieutenant Grundt was obliged to get 
Mrs. Witt to take his part. She succeeded in appeas- 
ing the contending parties with her indulgent 
motherly Ways. 

" Young girls are very obstinate, you know, Mn 
Grundt ; at least mine are terribly so." 
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Her daughter's pretty defiant ways became her 
admirably ; Mrs. Witt was not blind to that, and 
there was something imposing in the graceful curve of 
her neck, which reminded Mrs. Witt of her husband 
But Cicely seemed to lack that gentle, indescribable 
manner which every woman ought to possess. 

Jan thought he could guess why Cicely was so 
rebellious and excited this evening. She could see 
Lieutenant Fasting in the next room every time he 
leant forward to deal round the cards. 

Jan sat somewhat in the background, in the 
shadow, cracking nuts on the cover of a navigation 
book, which he afterwards used as a tray to carry 
round the kernels to the ladies. He was feeling 
much annoyed at the way in which they teased 
Martha, and made her flush up by treating her so 
much like a child. He and Martha were constantly 
carrying on a lively interchange of opinions, his eyes 
sparkling mischievously, and he availed himself of 
every opportunity to interrupt the conversation by 
offering Martha a selection of his best kernels. 
These attempts were, however, put a stop to by a 
severe look of reproach from Mrs. Witt. 

At this moment Lieutenant Fasting entered the 
room. Martha could not help glancing first at Jan 
and then at Cicely ; she felt inclined to burst out 
laughing when the lieutenant, who was no light 
weight, sat down on a fragile cane chair, which 
creaked under him. 
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" Are you making a design for your embroidery, 
Miss Witt ? " said he, leaning towards her, " it looks 
as if '■■ 

"Yes, but unfortunately I cannot get it right. 
The ' C ' looks too big for the ' W when I try to 
combine them." 

" Will you let me look at it .' Kindly lend me 
the pencil." 

He hesitated a moment, with the pencil in his 
broad hairy hand, as if to find a convenient way of 
using it, and sat awhile making a few imaginary 
sketches in the air before drawing the design. 
Cicely anxiously watched his movements. Their 
heads were close together. Martha hardly dared to 
look up at either of them ; she went on assiduously 
with her sewing. 

" Do you think this will do .' " 

Cicely felt the blood mounting to her cheeks as 
she looked at the design he had drawn for her mono- 
gram. The " C " was encircled round the " W," but 
about the latter were some flourishes which made it 
appear like an " F." She became paler and paler as 
she bent over her embroidery. 

" Are you pleased with it } " he murmured in a 
low voice, rising from his seat as he was called back 
to the card-table. 

Cicely was trembling all over ; she tried to smile. 
She managed, howeverj to say " Yes," and looked up 
shyly into his face. He walked away hurriedly, but 
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looked back when he reached the door, as if to obtain 
another glimpse of her. 

Martha stole a glance at her sister. Cicely's 
countenance was beaming with joy and happiness. 

The Commodore had been in an extremely plea- 
sant humour the whole evening. He had settled 
down on the sofa to smoke his pipe and read his 
paper by the light of his study-lamp with the green 
shade. 

By-and-by he put aside his pipe, and sauntered 
through the open door into the card-room. 

The players became still more animated on his 
approach, for they well knew that the Commodore 
would begin a severe criticism on their play. The 
leads were accompanied by witty remarks, and the 
talk assumed a jaunty, swaggering tone, while 
Karsten impatiently watched the clock. It would 
soon be time for the old man to go to bed. 

Falkenberg's distinguished aquiline nose showed 
increasing signs of dissatisfaction, while Grundt 
began to feel nervous, as the Commodore took up 
his position behind him, and watched the game. He 
soon took a chair and sat down. 

What a remarkable hand the fellow had ! . . . , 
Surely he knew he had only to keep back the knave 
and he could score eight tricks ! But, of course, he 
could not think of such a thing as interfering. 

When, with a sudden sharp twist of the hand, 
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Grundt played the knave, making it whirl round on 
the table, he felt a sudden gust against his neck, 
which argued anything but flattery. 

The Commodore was an expert card-player, and 
his " Hums " and " Hahs " buzzed round Grundt's 
ears every moment, till the latter, in great vexation, 
and burning with " consuming passion," as he after- 
wards expressed himself, made such a stupendous 
blunder that the Commodore rose in silence and 
went back to his own table. 

" By Jove ! " said Karsten to himself, in a great 
rage ; " if he isn't actually beginning to read his 
papers again ! " 

Karsten felt his position as host assailed. He rose, 
and going to the door, said : 

" Mother, we intend saying good-night. We are 
going to spend the remainder of the evening up in 
my room. Hope you can send us a new supply of 
punch, as I haven't much up there to ofTer my 
friends." 

" Of course, my boy. I'll send some up ; and 
Jan will help you to arrange the card-table." 

" H m-m ! " grunted the Commodore, from his 
place in the corner. " It's eleven o'clock, I see — 
quite time for people who have any work to attend 
to to go to bed. I will say good-night to you, 
gentlemen." 

The Commodore rose, took the lamp in his hand 
and made a short bow to Karsten's friends. 
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" Really, Witt," exclaimed his wife indignantly, 
when they had left the room, " have you considered 
for one moment how impossible it will be for Kar- 
sten to invite his friends here, if they are treated in 
this way ?" 

" I don't think he will be the better or the worse 
off on that account. He will always be what he is 
— a dandy and a coxcomb, who loafs about and 
makes a fool of himself. Why couldn't his friends 
remain ,here in respectable company > " 

" You know, Witt, young men have a lot to say 
to one another which is not exactly fit for Cicely 
and Martha's ears — or for mine," she added, with 
dignity. 

" Oh, indeed ! Nothing but indecent, foolish talk 
about women and the rest of it } " 

" Hush ! " reminded his wife. " Please bear in 
mind that your daughters are in the room, Witt." 

Cicely was standing buried in her own thoughts, 
with her embroidery and the sketch in her hand, 
ready to go. Now she glanced at her father with 
an intent and searching look. 

The light of the study-lamp fell on his thin, sharp 
features and short grey whiskers. He was evidently 
trying to control the passion which was raging within 
him ; he was mumbling to himself, after the manner 
of old men. 

" I don't like the idea of Karsten becoming an idle, 
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good-for-nothing fellow," he said, sharply. "If only 
there were some substance and vigour in the life he 
leads ! But I see nothing but frivolity and petty 
vanity. I can't understand how you can encourage 
anything of the kind, mother." 

Very slowly, step by step. Cicely mounted the 
stairs on her way to bed. The dim lamplight threw 
up her shadow as she moved along the passage at a 
leisurely pace, apparently wishing to catch some of 
the rather loud conversation in Karsten's room, which 
she had to pass on her way to her own and Martha's 
chamber. 

Peal after peal of laughter came from the room ; 
and between these she discerned the deep, decisive 
voice of Lieutenant Fasting. He was no better than 
the others, Karsten had said. 

She stopped and listened anxiously, but the next 
moment she recovered herself, and hurried past the 
door. 



Cicely had heated the bolt for the quilting-iron, 
and had fastened it to Nella's ironing-board. What 
with the stove and the ironing, the girl's room was 
warm and comfortable. The sun was shining with 
dazzling brightness on the great snow-heaps outside 
the window. 

The morning had not been a peaceful one. 
Mrs. Witt was in a bad humour, and had kept her 
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room, owing to a headache, brought on by an inter- 
change of opinion with her husband in their bedroom 
about yesterday's events. 

Cicely stood silently over her work. The wet 
part of the ruff hung down in disorder over the side 
of the board, while the finished part lay in a curled 
heap beside her. 

" Nella," she said, after a time, " when did they 
finish last night in Karsten's room .' " 

" Oh, rather early for them — at least when they 
finished, here — somewhere about two." 

No one spoke for some time. 

" What can it be that makes them laugh so much .? " 
began Cicely again. " You went up with the punch 
last night, didn't you .' " 

Nella did not answer. She seemed to be working 
herself into a state of excitement. Her indignation 
was always roused when any one began to talk 
about ■ the men ; all that was heard as she busily 
pressed her iron on her work was an occasional 
« H'm ! " 

" But you heard what they were talking about, 
Nella 1 " 

" Ah, h'm ! It is best to keep one's ears closed 
^ , , . h'm ! " replied Nella, as with some impatience 
she smoothed down the collar of a shirt. " I look at 
the tray and the glasses, and just put them on the 
table, without paying any attention to their talk ; I 
am glad when I am well out of the room." 
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" Were they making furi of any one ? " asked Cicely, 
cautiously. 

" H'm — there are not many who get off scot-free 
from them ; they are not even above making free 
with an old woman when your mother sends her up 
with the punch-bowl." 

" How .' What do you mean, Nella ? " 

" Oh, it doesn't much matter what I mean ! But 
they ought to be ashamed of themselves for making 
fun of a decent body, and drinking her sweetheart's 
health. However, it doesn't signify to me. No 
one in this world has ever had anything to say 
against me before, so they might leave me alone 
now." 

" And you got angry at that, Nella } " laughed 
Cicely. 

" I should think any one would ! Let those who 
like believe in them — many a one has been de- 
ceived ! But downstairs in the sitting-room you 
may be sure they are everything that is polite and 
proper." 

" Surely there is a difference in men, Nella ; one 
may be this and another that." 

" Well, I have always heard the same report of 
them — that they are all made of the same stuff! If 
the matter could be thoroughly sifted, then " 

She moistened her finger to test the heat of her 
iron, and continued her work in silence. Her face 
clearly betrayed the agitation which was stirring her 
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as in her old-fashioned way she expounded the 
wickedness of men in general. 

" But it is hardly worth while for a young lady 
to trouble herself about the matter," she finished 
enigmatically. 

" Soon, I shan't know what a young lady ought to 
trouble herself about," said Cicely shortly, working on 
at her ruff. 

A ring was heard at the front door and some one 
went to answer it. A sudden idea flashed across 
Cicely's mind, that it might be Lieutenant Fasting. 

But when the housemaid came into the room and 
really announced his name, the blood surged round 
Cicely's ears, and made her feel quite giddy. Pale 
with emotion she gathered the ruffs together with 
trembling haste. 

" Dear me," exclaimed Nella, " is the lieutenant 
here again so soon ? They ought to take a rest 
after their party, I think. I'm sure, his man can 
scarcely have had time to take the punch stains out 
of his coat." 

This remark hurt Cicely. She took a hurried 
glance at herself in the small looking-glass over 
Nella's chest of drawers. 

Her heart beat violently as she turned the handle 
of the door leading to the hall. 

The bright, happy look with which he greeted her 
lost some of its warmth when he saw the cold, re- 
served manner in which she met him ; as if she felt 
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the visit might possibly be intended for somebody 
else. 

" I chose this time because I though,t — " he began 
with some significance ; then he glanced at her with 
an expression of painful doubt, which made him 
blush to the roots of his hair, and continued : — " be- 
cause I thought that your brother had not gone out 
yet." 

While he stammered out these words, that which 
he had been on the point of saying had apparently 
gon^ clean out of his head, his searching eyes noticed 
something cautious and cold in her manner which 
put him on his guard. 

Did this peculiar, doubtful expression of her lips 
indicate a critical survey of him .' There was, in 
any case, something wrong which made him feel in- 
secure and exasperated. 

And now, when he mentioned her brother, the 
answer seemed almost ironical : 

" She had not seen Karsten to-day ; most likely 
he was still in bed." 

She did not seem to be herself, and her manner 
towards him had quite changed since yesterday ; he 
could not be mistaken in that. Cicely stood for a 
moment breathing with difficulty. She forced her- 
self to say that, if he would wait, she would ascertain 
at once about her brother. 

In all this feeling of uncertainty, she had hoped 
for some word or other which would make her feel 
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secure. And yet it was hardly necessary ; to 
look at him was to believe in him ; all doubts 
vanished. 

A sudden warmth pervaded her ; for a moment 
she looked almost entreatingly at him. She felt 
tears rising in her eyes. The lieutenant's face 
trembled with emotion ; he was all on fire with 
resentment ; he spoke in an indifferent tone, bowing 
with great formality — " It's no use waiting, then ; 
besides, I have some business to attend to in the 
dockyard." 

She heard the bang of the front door as it shut 
behind him. 

Cicely involuntarily made a movement as if to 
stop him ; she felt on the verge of tears. 



Jan was rushing up to his room before dinner to 
put away his books, when he encountered Martha on 
the stairs. 

" Hush ! mother has a headache." 

" Has anybody been doing anything to you ? You 
look so woe-begone." 

Martha tried to escape him. 

" Has Auntie been scolding you } " 

she shook her head. 

" Well then, what is it, Martha ? " 

She stood hesitatingly by the balustrade. 

"Anything about me i" " he asked suddenly, a sus- 
picion arising- in his mind. "Has your mother said 
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anything? Do you hear, Martha ? You must tell me; 

Is there anything she-^ " 

He was trying to find a way of expressing him- 
self. In the meantime his eyes both met and 
avoided hers ; he was trying to fathom her. 

" does not like .... perhaps that you are so 

much with me ? " The words came with difficulty. 

"No, she hasn't said anything about that, not a 
word ; but you see, Jan," she began hastily, and the 
expression of her face became troubled, as if on 
account of what she was going to confide in him ; 
" there is something the matter wit'i Cicely and 
Fasting. Yes, for she received him in the hall this 
morning ; he did not come in — and — she only turns 
away when I talk to her. Her eyes look so red, as 
if she has been crying. When I went into the sitting- 
room she stood quite dejectedly by the work-table. 
She must be terribly distressed about something. 
They must have been arguing again and quarrelled." 

" Pooh ! is that all 1 That is the very best proof 
that they will soon become engaged." 

"Ah! in— deed?" 

" Yes, of course ! People always quarrel like that 
when they care for one another, and the more they 
fall out the sooner they make friends again," 

" Do you think so, Jan ? " 

" I don't think so ; I know it. One can always 
get along in all sorts of wind, as long as there is any 
wind, do you see. Generally speaking, it's only 
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people who don't care for one another who lounge 
about and never quarrel. Those who are most 
fond of one another quarrel till their hair flies out." 

With one bound he was half-way up the stairs. 
Martha did not attempt to follow him. She stood 
with her head on one side looking thoughtfully be- 
fore her. 

There was something in what Jan had said which 
awakened an unpleasant feeling in her .... she 
and Jan were always friends, only played about and 
amused themselves .... "lounged about and never 
quarrelled," as he said. But a serious quarrel like 
that between Cicely and the lieutenant, which would 
cause her to cry her eyes out .... Martha felt 
her eyes were full of tears. She sat down in the 
sitting-room window all alone, and cried ; she hardly 
knew why. 



VI. 



As the March evenings lengthened, the balls and 
parties came to an end. The festivities were now 
reduced to small social gatherings here and there 
among the naval officers. 

A break such as this after a long spell of winter 
dissipation is always attended by a general disor- 
ganisation of the ordinary systematical routine, 
developing into small afternoon " at homes," when 
odd visitors drop in who are not otherwise in the 
habit of calling. 

Something of restlessness and inquietude appears 
on the surface of our social life, like crushed ice on 
a billowy sea. The sun shines brightly and daz- 
zles our eyes, and the air seems astir with life and 
activity. 

Karsten was unusually busy. He was shortly 
going to join one of the coasting-steamers and was 
taken up with all sorts of preparations for his outfit, 
and with continual visits to the Krogs and Wanckels. 

The quiet fair-haired Minka Krog, with her grace- 
ful, slender figure and pretty eyes, who always kept 
Karsten amused with her fine sense of the ludicrous 
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possessed a certain fascination for him which he felt 
might become dangerous. 

But now when he had only three or four short 
weeks left before joining his ship, he felt he might 
indulge himself by seeing and meeting her as often 
as possible — partly perhaps on her account, poor 
thing, for his departure would be no light matter to 
her. There were moments when he would sit up in 
his room and read English love ditties ; at other 
times he would feel sick at heart, as if the world had 
no attraction for him. 

To please his mother he would accompany her to 
the Wanckels to tea and make himself pleasant and 
entertaining. On these occasions he would feel a 
certain satisfaction in discovering by his mother's 
irianner as they walked home, that he had turned the 
head of poor Wally. 

But he generally had to pay a hurried visit after- 
wards to the Krogs to obtain a glimpse of Minka ; 
and then he would let fall a hint that he had been 
bored at the Wanckels, or he would listen to Minka, 
as she innocently asked what dress Wally had worn 
that day, and if she had put on her expressionless 
smile with green, blue, or black 1 

Karsten could not bear feeling sentimental, but 
during these last days he could not help yielding a 
little to tenderness. 

The life before him on board ship had many 
attractions for one who had been accustomed to 
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command a certain attention by his appearance and 
manners. 

If he were going to fit himself out for his new 
position, which he might hold for several years, he 
would do so in a manner befitting a gentleman. He 
must have an outfit for good and bad weather, for 
sunshine and shower, rain and hailstorm ; one suitable 
for the captain of a coasting-steamer, who is called 
upon to appear on deck, in the saloon, or to attend 
to passengers from all parts of the world, people of 
all grades of society* 

To-day his dressing-case, which he had ordered 
from England, had arrived. . It was now standing 
on the table, filling the room with an odour of 
Russian leather. The cut-glass jars and silver- 
mounted bottles, the various ivory-handled brushes 
and toilet objects were exposed to view, embedded 
in velvet. 

Mrs. Witt was highly delighted with it, and thought 
it was just the very thing for a gentleman — for her 
Karsten. 

Cicely regarded this collection of manly requisites 
with a wondering look of curiosity, while Martha 
longed to hear what Jan would say. 

" What — what on earth is all this .' " thundered 
the Commodore, as he entered the room. 

" Karsten's dressing-case, father ! " replied his two 
daughters simultaneously. 

" From England," added Karsten, drily. 
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The Commodore stood looking at it for a moment 
in silence. 

" Faugh ! " he grunted, and left the room. 

" Is it indiscreet to ask how much my fine gentle- 
man paid for this — barber's shop } "' he asked, turning 
round at the door. 

" Seventeen pounds," answered Karsten in a jaunty 
manner, burning with vexation. 

" Seventeen .... what .■' well — eh ? — and not 
paid for, of course ! Do- you think this is right, 
Julia .' In my time one wouldn't have been thought 
much of amongst one's mates with such tomfoolery 
as that ! But of course " 

These last words were uttered in a voice which 
sounded like the blast of a trumpet, as the Commodore 
vanished through the door." 

" Really, mother," said Karsten quietly, trying to 
control, himself ; " I think it's high time to get away 
from such degrading treatment ; I might be a child ; 
I can't stand it any longer. Such brutality ! . . . 
He is nothing but an old boatswain, he is ! He 
knows nothing of refinement, nor of the necessities of 
a civilised being. He hasn't an idea of what is called 
comfort now-a-days." 

He threw himself angrily into the rocking-chair. 

" The time is over when one walked about those 
wooden tubs with the articles of war in one pocket 
and the rattan in the other, domineering over 
people ; when one only shaved on a Sunday and a 
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Wednesday and went the rest of the week with 
bristles all over one's face. Now when one can go 
from place to place by steamer, with properly trained 
people under one, one must conduct oneself like a 
gentleman, and adopt the habits of a gentleman I Just 
suppose for a moment," he went on, rocking backwards 
and forwards in his chair, his thumb stuck in the 
armhole of his waistcoat, — " that I had to give up my 
cabin to some notable passenger, a thing which might 
happen any day; they travel incognito a good deal 
now, both statesmen and princes . . . . " 

" Yes, of course, Karsten," exclaimed Mrs. Witt ; 
" I hadn't thought of that ! It is only right that you 
should have a proper outfit. Witt, Witt ! " she 
shouted hurrying towards the door. 

" Never mind, mother," said Karsten, pulling her 
back, " he can't understand anything of that sort ! 
Take my. dressing-case up to my room, Martha, but 
be careful. Put it on my chest of drawers." 



Since the morning when Cicely had parted with 
Fasting in the hall, she had looked forward with 
feverish suspense to each of the forthcoming social 
gatherings where she might expect to meet him ; 
she wondered what would happen, hov/ she would 
meet him, and what she should, say to make it appear 
that nothing had happened between them. A lady 
must give the tone to her surroundings, her mother 
and Karsten had said. 
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To dance with him, to answer in a few words 
now and then, to look at him — all this would come 
quite naturally and easily. At times she felt so 
secure ; she was so sure that he cared for her. 

But then again all the old suspicions would crop 
up, which caused her much uneasiness, and tore her 
illusions to pieces. 

Her mind wandered back again to all the 
mysterious conversations she had heard, and she 
pondered and pondered till .she came back to the 
point from which she had started. She pictured 
tc herself how he would approach her, what he would 
say and what she should answer. In what dress 
would he like her best .' 

When she entered the ball-room, trembling and 
pale, he was not there — he did not come, not the first 
time when she wore her plain white dress and her 
pearls, nor the next when she wore her blue dress 
with the ears of corn in her hair. The room had 
seemed suddenly empty. And she had been obliged 
to dance and make herself agreeable, and talk with 
those people whose compliments she cared for so 
little — how long the evening had seemed to her ! 

There was no end to the praise Karsten bestowed 
on her : he was greatly satisfied with her conduct 
and boasted of it the following day. 

But Martha never got a word out of Cicely when 
she came home and stood before the looking-glass. 
She took out her hair-pins one by one and placed them 
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carefully in the small glass bowl on the dressing- 
table ; and then tidied away her dress and jewellery, 
each in its respective place, to save herself the 
pain she would experience in touching them next 
day. 

At the ball at the officers' club, the last of the 
season, she surpassed herself. She had made up her 
mind to defy him that night, and make a great success 
because he had neglected her ! She knew he would 
be there this evening. He belonged to the committee 
and had been upstairs to call on her brother that 
morning. 

As she entered the room on Karsten's arm, all 
eyes were turned towards her — the pallor of her 
face heightened the expression of her features. 
She noticed at once how Fasting was looking at 
her, and how his eyes were following her from the 
moment she came in. She felt it would be 
impossible to look at him now, her heart beat 
fast one minute, and the next it seemed to stand 
still. He stood apparently waiting till they should 
pass him by. 

" Good evening. Fasting ! " said Karsten, " every- 
thing excellently arranged — very successful indeed." 

" I would rather have your sister's opinion on 
that ; what do you say, Miss Witt ? " 

There was something in his way of addressing 
her which filled her with a foolish desire for 
revenge. 
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" Splendid ! but why did you not take a hint from 
the ball given by the Liiders ? All the floral decora- 
tions in the side rooms ; don't you remember ? " 

He looked at her with surprise ; surely she must 
have known he was not there ! 

" Ah, you weren't there, perhaps ? But it was 
really beautiful ! " she added, and with a friendly bow 
passed on. 

She dared not think of what she had said. She 
felt as if something had gone wrong ; the next 
moment some one engaged her for a dance ; she was 
much sought after, the dancers whirled round, and 
the room became alive with conversation. 

She came across Lieutenant Fasting once or twice 
in the middle of the room, busily attending to his 
duties as a member of the committee ; and she 
caught him in the act of following her with his eyes 
while she danced. The ninth dance, the Vienna 
Waltz, she had kept for him all the time. As she 
passed him she tried to find an opportunity of bowing 
to him, and she saw how the expression of his face 
changed. 

But the Vienna Waltz also passed by ! 

And yet there seemed to be some invisible thread 
holding them together. She felt he was watching 
her movements and the way in which she met and 
conversed with people. 

In the cotillon his place was nearly opposite to 
her : she encountered his admiring glance as she 
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danced .past him. After all, she felt as if she alone 
.had any power over him. 

It was not unintentionally that she shortly after- 
wards stood opposite him conversing with Lieutenant 
Devoid in her liveliest manner. Fasting had once 
remarked on the speaking expression of her mouth 
when she smiled. One or two fugitive glances con- 
firmed her suspicions ; she did not escape his atten- 
tion for a moment, and she almost trembled with 
joy at the thought that she so fully occupied his 
mind. 

She felt that it depended upon her to overcome 
the slight breach between them. 

How it happened or how she summoned sufficient 
courage she knew not ; the whole thing occurred on 
the spur of the moment. In passing over to him as 
her vis-a-vis she whispered : 

" Have you quite made up your mind not to dance 
with me, Lieutenant Fasting ? " 

He looked surprised, and it was a few minutes 
before he answered with a struggle : 

" When one dances so awkwardly as I, one must 
not ask the queen of the ball to dance with one ; and 
Jjesides, being a member of the committee too," he 
added jokingly. 

" You do not mean what you say. Lieutenant 
Fasting 1 " 

" Do you always mean what you say ? " asked he 
carelessly, waltzing round with her. 
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The " yes " she gave him in answer as she was 
whirled round in the dance, his arm tightly clasping 
her waist, came from the bottom of her heart — of 
that she felt sure. 

He smiled in a strange way : " Of course, of 
course — I believe it too — on every occasion, a young 
lady has so many sincere convictions," he continued 
after a pause, pressing her hand firmly as they danced 
on. 

In her blind transport of joy she saw nothing but 
the glare of lights over his shoulder. 

" Such a slippery floor ! " said he in excuse, as he 
renewed his hold upon her waist. 

For the third time she noticed that when they 
passed her seat, he hesitated in relinquishing her ; 
then the same moment as she was looking up at 
him, he said sarcastically : 

" I am afraid I have detained you too long. Miss 
Witt ; but what man would not prolong the moment 
in which he feels he has his happiness in his 
grasp ? " 



Fasting could not help it. Each time he had 
seen her, if only when passing her in the street, 
his heart beat, and he felt himself irresistibly 
attracted by her. 

Never, however, had he seen Cicely Witt look so 
handsome as to-night. 

His arm seemed still to retain the young elastic 
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figure : he saw again her rich chestnut hair and 
prettily curved neck so close to him. He had tried 
to fathom the expression of her face. It was so 
sincere, so full of all she had felt at the moment — he 
could have staked his life there was no deceit in her. 
Yet later on, when he saw her turning the heads of 
other admirers, did he feel a doubt } 

She had not remembered whether or no he had 
been to the ball at the Luder's. Oh what non- 
sense ! 

That she was dangerously fascinating he knew 
by the fevered state of his brain. 

Several hours of the night passed ; the grey morn- 
ing dawned, and still he sat in his room smoking 
cigar after cigar. He could not remember how he 
had finished his last one ; he was still unable to quiet 
and arrange his thoughts and make up his mind 
about the future. 

" When a sensible man intends to marry and 
settle down in life, what is it he looks for >. 

" Perhaps for a woman who fascinates him and 
plays the coquette ; who is interesting and incompre- 
hensible, and who to-morrow may deceive one, more 
cleverly than the greatest scoundrel. To be totally 
ruined, turned out of house and home, and con- 
demned to hard labour would be nothing compared 
with the horror of finding that one had a devil on 
one's back, which one would have to put up with till 
one dropped dead ! It would make one so wicked at 
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heart, that the only alternative would be to strangle 
oneself and her, and clear out of the world. 

"No, such a so-called infatuating woman, whom one 
could never fathom, would be too slippery a founda- 
tion to build a future upon." 

He stood and somewhat impatiently began winding 
up his watch, the chain of which he had twisted 
round his hand ; he continued winding in such an 
absent manner, that the spring snapped. It whirled 
round with a rush and then stopped ; without 
troubling himself any more about it, he placed it on 
the table and went on thinking. 

" One of the average sort, my dear fellow, every day, 
homely and modest — not exactly divine, but one 
that is steady-going and sure ; she must be picked 
without prejudice or too nice criticism, as one would 
choose milch cows." 

He seemed to find comfort in this last forcible 
simile, and pulling down the blinds to shut out the 
bright morning light, he went to bed with a clear 
( and settled mind. 



VII. 



Mrs. Witt's whole mind and attention were for the 
moment absorbed with Karsten, who was to enter 
upon his new duties the following week. 

The Commodore preferred to keep out of the way ; 
he did not look upon his son's resolution in such a 
rosy light as did his wife. He felt he must be 
careful lest he should commit himself, so he resorted 
to silence and made no comments. He could not 
help noticing, however, that his presence in the 
sitting-room, at this time all alive with bustle and 
preparations for Karsten's departure, did not enliven 
the spirits of his family. 

The Commodore was standing before the clock 
from which he seemed to expect the exactness of a 
chronometer. 

"Jan is going to stop here another couple of 
months after passing his examination, Julia. I have 
told him I quite agree with him that he should go 
on long voyages from the first. He will have to 
wait for Miiller & Co.'s American trader." 

" Indeed — I had hoped there was an end to his 
stay here ! You haven't heard n;ie grumble at all, 
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Witt, the whole winter, although I was so much 
against it from the first. This young sailor is not 
fit for our society ; and now we are to put up with 
him for another two months." 

She rose impatiently from her seat. She was 
busy making some egg-flip, the beating of which 
could be heard in the dining-room where Cicely and 
Martha were busily engaged. Karsten was expected 
home every moment, and he generally had a couple 
of friends with him. 

. "Jan can get away earlier if he likes," Mrs. Witt 
began again. " Karsten has got him an offer as second 
mate on Wanckel's ' Sjofna.' Such a fellow must 
not give himself airs and think he can pick and 
choose as he pleases ! " 

" Oh nonsense, Julia ! the boy has got courage, 
and a liking for work. As long as he has no capital 
to put into a ship, he will never be anything but a 
common skipper, whom the owner can turn away at 
any moment ; — he doesn't prefer, like others, to mix 
himself up in petty trading backwards and forwards 
round the front door with no future before him ! " 

The last sentence was uttered in a rather excited 
tone, 

" My opinion is, the young gentleman only likes 
to loiter about ashore and do nothing as long as 
possible ; throwing dust in the eyes of his simple* 
minded old uncle by talking of long voyages, and all 
sorts of grand things." 
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The Commodore winced visibly. He had long 
and sorely felt that nature was demanding its due, 
and that the infirmity of age was creeping upon him. 
What he did not perceive at one period revealed 
itself all the more cruelly at a later one. The 
difference which years made in him pained him 
greatly. 

This was his weak point, where he was, so to 
speak, at the mercy of his wife. She could not resist 
the temptation of resorting to this weapon, which, 
when occasion demanded, helped her to have the last 
word. 

She noticed the effect, and regretted her words as 
soon as they had passed her lips. She now racked 
her brain to think of some way of reconciling him, 
and said with a smile which reminded him of her 
younger days : 

" You are so warm-hearted and headstrong, Witt, 
you make me lose my temper sometimes. I cannot 
stand this quarrelling ! I ought to know by this time 
that it is as well to give in first as last ; for, before I 
ever saw you, I heard that Lieutenant Witt was a 
man who would have his own way. If you don't 
mind waiting, I will fetch a glass and give you some 

egg-flip." 

Although the Commodore became more and more 
aware by bitter experience that his will had too 
often to give way before that of his impatient and 
capricious wife, it still gave a certain enlivening and 
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combative piquancy to the relationship between him- 
self and her. Consequently there were frequent and 
long domestic storms ; and it could not be said that 
in his later years he was enjoying a pleasure cruise 
on the squally seas of married life. 

When Mrs. Witt came into the room about ten 
minutes later, he sat, fatigued with the exertion of 
his morning round of the dockyard, asleep on the 
sofa. 

She placed the egg-flip on the table. His flabby, 
furrowed face, with the large, sharp nose and snoring, 
half-closed mouth, had sunk on his bosom and was 
buried in the breast of his open waistcoat ; while one 
arm hung over the back of the sofa. 

She stood and looked at him for a moment, then 
took the sofa pillow and put it carefully behind his 
head. 



No more pleasant little gatherings, no more card 
parties or picnics ! 

Mrs. Witt felt inclined to make some festivity out 
of the occasion, as a counterbalance to the feeling 
of sadness which took possession of her every time 
she thought how empty the house would appear 
when Karsten had gone. 

She took unusual interest in the housekeeping 
duties at this time ; in the making of special dishes 
which had to be prepared for the table ; as Karsten 
was always bringing some one home with him these 
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last few days before his departure. She directed 
and admonished Nella whose business it was to 
deliver his linen washed and ironed in the most 
finished style. This afternoon she was appeasing 
her restless desire for activity by embroidering a 
pair of elegant slippers for him. 

As she sat in mournful dignity in her easy chair, 
now and then heaving a deep sigh, she might have 
reminded one of a lady of the olden times em- 
broidering the funeral vestments of one she loved, 
had it not been that the tableau was continually 
disturbed by an irritable derangement of the curls 
on her forehead with the knitting-needles. 

For the moment she was in want of a confidant 
with whom she could talk about Karsten, and con- 
jecture whom he was likely to bring home this 
evening. 

But it was intolerable ! There was that eternal 
Jan sitting listening to every word she said, with his 
critical black eyes wide open, making it impossible 
to say a word in one's own sitting-room. This fellow 
prevented all confidential intercourse among the 
members of the family. 

" Martha, you really have something else to do 
than waste your time and disturb Jan. I am so 
tired of seeing that ball of worsted continually 
dancing between you. Put away the skein-winder 
and go and find something to do." 

Martha's face turned crimson ; she felt her mother's 

H 
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taunts at Jan very sorely, and was in a continual 
state of fear lest he should notice them. 

" I am really so anxious about Jan's examination," 
exclaimed Mrs. Witt as he went out. " I do not see 
how he can possibly pas^. If time ever was of any 
value to him, it ought to be so now, before he goes 
up ; but I suppose he argues to himself that it will 
be more comfortable and pleasant to honour us with 
his presence next winter as well." 

" He has been at his lessons since four o'clock 
this morning," said Martha, with difficulty suppres- 
sing her tears. 

It excited her greatly this afternoon to see that 
Jan was really going to carry into practice his plan 
for a long sea-voyage ; she felt more than usually 
sensitive. He would be away so many years at one 
stretch ! 

She sat mute and troubled, brooding over all this ; 
her tears very near the surface ; had he gone up to 
his room .■' 

" Jan, Jan, are you there ? " she said, knocking at 
his door and putting in her head. 

He had loosened his neckerchief and sat with his 
black head bent over his book. 

" You mustn't disturb me ; you heard," he said 
sharply. 

" Pooh ! all that was meant for me. Mother 
always wants me to be poring over my lessons or 
practising at the piano." 
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" Oh, no ; I understand what she means. I am 
one too many here and must take myself off ; it's no 
use mincing matters ; but, I say, I really believe 
you take it to heart, Martha ? " 

" What an idea ! " Martha felt how difficult it 
was to-day to keep from crying. " Gracious, what a 
mess your room is in, Jan ! " she exclaimed, changing 
the subject. The whole contents of his sailor's chest 
were turned out all over the floor. 

She came right into the room, leaving the door 
open. 

" Oh, I do just what I like up here ; I like myself 
best when I am grinding away ; then I have no 
time to remember anything else." 

Martha turned back the cover of one of the books 
on the table ; she always thought he wrote his name 
so boldly — " Jan Borresen." 

As she stood despondently by the table in her 
pretty dress, wondering how she should express all 
that was in her heart, he glanced dejectedly across 
at her, his look resting on her face. 

" I suppose you are glad now, Jan, because you 
are going to carry out your plans .'' " 

" Glad } " he drawled ; " glad } Yes, indeed, as 
the sailor said when he got off with his life on condi- 
tion he should swim across the Kattegat. The 
sooner one jumps into it the better. Bah ! " he said 
rising suddenly to his feet ; " how I wish I could go 
straight off the day after the examination." 
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Martha stood thumbing the corners of the book. 

" And I— I thought it would be so— so nice for 

you to be here two -months longer. But if you are 

so tired of us, and cannot think of anything else but 

of getting away, it is perhaps best after all. Yes, 

you had better go I You had better go!" said. she 

vehemently. " Why should you not "do what you 

wish ? You had better pack up your things and go 

at once, since you are so tired of us, and can't get 

far enough away. Nella will be sure to -get your 

things washed in time." 

The last remark nearly overwhelmed her, and it 
was with a stifled sob that she added : 
" I wish you were gone ! " 
" You are mightily mistaken about what I mean, 

Martha. Can you not understand that — that ■' 

He looked at her, his face changing with sup- 
pressed emotion. 

" No, you don't understand anything I see ! " he 
continued, heaving a deep sigh, while he impatiently 
threw his things back into the chest. 

" You could have come here often, perhaps every 
fortnight, like Karsten, if you were not going these 
long voyages," she remarked, somewhat more 
calmly. 

" Thank you ; once a year, when the steamers lay 
y at Christmas, to see you in all your finery, play- 
ing the fine lady among the grand folks ! What fun 
that v.x.uld be for me! I should feel like a lobster 
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in boiling water. Once a year ! " The last three 
words came out with such unnatural merriment that 
Martha could only stand and look at him. " No, I 
tell you, Martha," he continued, stretching himself 
" I can go to the North Pole, and I can go to Japan, 
but come back again, no, that I shall only do 
once ! " 

Martha felt her face get redder and redder ; she 
could not look up at him, but the gleam in his dark 
face seemed to shine before her as she sat h alancing 
herself on the edge of the low table, carelessly play- 
ing with his blue cap which lay amongst the books. 

" When you come home you will see." 

" Yes," he replied, bitterly ; " then I shall see 
many strange things." 

" You must write often, Jan — to Cicely and me, 
when you write to father. We'll write to you on 
foreign paper, and tell you all about everything ; 
but how often do you think we can get letters .' " 

Jan was looking exceedingly thoughtful ; he felt a 
burning de.sire to explain himself. But of what use 
would it be } She could not be responsible for what 
she might think in six, 'seven, eight, or nine years, if 
he came home then as a man with a position in the 
world and some capital in his pocket. To bind her 
by a promise which perhaps she would bitterly regret 
in years to come ! 

He stood looking at her as she sat there swing- 
ing one leg backwards and forwards. Her supple 
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figure charmed and fascinated him ; full of the 
boisterous health of youth, it seemed loth to clothe 
itself in the stiff garb of the lady of society. Her 
easy, confidential manner, the unconscious wonder- 
ing look in those eyes which shone with such an 
inexpressible hint that he was as necessary to her as 
the air she breathed; — all this tempted him more 
than ever to speak at once. 

With a smile of disguised despair he flung a woollen 
jersey into the chest. 

" If you really will write to me now and then — it 
will be the greatest joy you can give me in the world, 
Martha ; only mind the letters come often. Not 
longer ones than you really care to write. I don't 
want any of these cousinly letters, sent for charity's 
sake ; where the paper is so carefully divided to show 
there is a little from each of the family. No, thanks ; 
not for me ! " 

" Who's there ? " he asked suddenly. Somebody 
was coming up the stairs and he felt it would not be 
quite the thing if any one came in and found Martha 
talking to him. 

" Pooh ! it's only Cicely," said Martha, who com- 
manded a full view of the passage. " I can guess 
what's the matter. I know why she has gone into 
mother's bedroom in such a hurry. She only wants 
to see if Fasting is coming home with Karsten this 
evening. From the window in there we can see 
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right round the corner by the Navigation School. 
Just imagine, they haven't made it up yet ! I really 
think it's a great shame the way he tortures her. I 
assure you, she suffers agonies — watching there 
every evening till Karsten comes home. ... If 
Fasting only knew," went on Martha, apparently 
reflecting whether she ought or ought not to find a 
way of telling him of it. " If I were she — and we 
became good friends again — oh, wouldn't I pull his 
hair. The way he torments her does make me so 
wild ! Half past seven already," she said, look- 
ing at the little alarum clock on the wall by 
the washstand — " we are going to have supper 
directly, I really believe he's not coming this even- 
ing, either." 

" Oh, there's nothing to hinder them ; they have 
only to go and make it up, whenever they like ! " 

Martha looked at him disdainfully ; offended at 
his want of feeling. But he looked up at the 
ceiling, and added with a conviction that quite carried 
her away : 

"Great heavens, if it were only a question of 
making friends." 

Why she felt so happy that evening Martha could 
not exactly tell. 

But what gave her most satisfaction was to think 
that Jan and she had really quarrelled like Cicely 
and Fasting. She had in her own mind often won- 
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dered why Jan never treated her as Fasting treated 
Cicely ; he seemed only to be her friend and com- 
panion. 

After the events of this evening, however, her mind 
was relieved of a real cause for concern which had 
been troubling her. 



VIII. 

The spring was far advanced and the change of 
the season became more marked. Martha was 
counting, with a heavy heart, the last remaining days 
before Jan would sail for America. Out in the 
harbour lay the corvette ready to put to sea, in which 
Fasting, Bull, and Storm were to sail. 

With Easter, too, began a busier time of year for 
the Commodore ; everything had to be in readiness 
for official receptions and visits, not to speak of the 
possible arrival of foreign men-of-war in the port. 

The Witts' house was so to speak turned upside 
down from top to bottom. Workmen from the 
dockyard were busy painting and whitewashing ; 
scrubbing and polishing were going on all over 
the house. 

Mrs. Witt was to be teen at one moment in the 
garden busily giving her orders to the workmen ; at 
another ferreting about in the kitchen, where the 
stove was being blackened, and the brass and copper 
kettles polished by the servant girl ; while both her 
daughters were at work among the flower-beds in the 
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garden, their shoes clogged with mud and their hands 
covered with the damp soil. 

Now and then Mrs. Witt would pay a visit to the 
King's room, where the charwomen were scouring 
the long planks with especial care. 

This room was so called in remembrance of a 
visit from a Danish king, who, during his stay in 
Norway, had made it his quarters for the night ; and 
whose portrait with a suitable inscription hung upon 
the wall. A smell of apples and other winter fruit 
which had been stored there still pervaded the room, 
the roof of which was decorated with ornaments and 
figures belonging to a more luxurious age. Mrs. 
Witt's step across the floor assumed an unconscious 
air of self-importance. 

Her "round" generally finished with Nella. It 
was Nella's business to see to the windows and cur- 
tains, and her little figure was generally discovered 
buried among them on the top of a ladder, lifting a 
cornice pole above her head. 

Cicely, suffering from a general feeling of ner- 
vousness, took her part as well in the household 
cleaning. 

Anxious suspense and trembling expectation had 
had their effect upon her strong temperament. All 
this self-analysis, this atmosphere of the inexplicable 
which filled the air, had filled her with a confused 
idea that it was a dangerous thing to be a young 
girl- 
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She felt an increasing certainty that the sense of 
disappointment with which her meetings with Fasting 
left her had its origin in her own artificial behaviour 
towards him. 

There was always something or other to feel 
annoyed at afterwards ; the relationship between 
them was so different and unnatural. 

When he had come up to her so straightforwardly 
at the Fox's, she had drawn herself into her shell, 
and almost cut short his advances. Laura Fox and 
Catherine Meyer, who were standing close to her, 
watched her and noticed her behaviour to him. And 
when, to remedy this, she had forced herself to 
become chatty and talkative, his eyes told her that 
he could see she was behaving unnaturally. 

" Friendly and quiet ! " her mother had said. 
Yes, that was the very reason she had got herself 
into all this trouble. 

To-day she was standing on the table in the 
summer-house with a pot of paint at her feet, painting 
the old grey trellis-work green. 

She stretched as far as she could reach ; she had 
to take the brush full of paint and daub it plentifully 
up between the trellis-work, and avoid, as best she 
could, getting splashed herself. 

"Very hard work that. Miss Witt," said a merry 
voice from behind her. 

She trembled all over ; she knew the voice well, 
but at the same time a fear came over her. Was it 
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proper to stand up there, or should she jump 
down ? 

There was a touch of pride in her which stirred 
her to revolt ; she could not induce herself to make 
this jump with an appropriate laughing excuse, so 
she remained standing, and said with a smile : 

" I must finish the roof if I don't want to expose 
myself to a second splashing on another occasion." 

" Can you reach up there. Miss Witt ? . . . . 
Shall I fetch you something higher to stand upon — 
a footstool ? " 

" No, thanks," she answered, somewhat shortly. 

" H'm, shall I be at all in the way ? " 

" Not at all." Here Cicely turned round, and 
smiled in her most fascinating manner. 

" Then you have no objection to my remaining 
here talking to you till the Commissioners come out 
of the house. We are inspecting the houses round 
the dockyard ; Captain Fox goes about bowing and 
saying : ' Everything in order ! ' I am only the 
secretary. But where did you get all this parapher- 
nalia of paint from .' " 

" From the men outside who are painting the 
railings. The sight of the paint-pots tempted 
me. 

" It is quite a pleasure to see a young lady doing 
something — well, something natural — something she 
can do in a natural manner." 

" Do you really think so } " Her voice sounded 
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almost ironical, as she thrust the paint-brush into a 
corner of the roof. 

" Yes, Miss Witt, I assure you I think so — for the 
simple reason that a natural occupation to my mind 

is the sign of a natural character, and " his eyes 

followed all her movements, and she was not un- 
conscious of this — indeed, it rather pleased her than 
otherwise. " It is not only the exterior. The mind, 
you know, can fascinate one in the most peculiar 
way ; and yet the cold, deceitful ways of a coquette 
may often lurk beneath, Miss Witt ! " 

" Lieutenant Fasting, what do you consider me ? " 
exclaimed Cicely, letting her hand with the paint- 
brush fall at her side. 

He looked up at her as if he longed to take her 
in his arms and lift her down. 

" What do I consider you ?....! consider you 
are what you are, the alluring child of the moment .... 
but in the space of two minutes you can be two 
people. You can't help that," he .said almost 
sadly. 

" Thanks for your good opinion of me, Lieutenant 
Fasting," she said coldly. 

" You are not offended with me, Miss Witt ? " 

" I .'' No ; how can you think so .' You saw 

how attentively I listened to your lecture 

Come, help me to take the paint-pot and put it 
outside — then you'll be doing something useful." 

She handed it to him and jumped down. 
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"Tell me, have I vexed you?" he asked with 
some warmth. 

" Me ? Why should you think so ; a lady can 
never take offence, they say. Being two people 
seems much the same as being nobody at all. 
What can it matter .... a woman is scarcely an 
individual after all." 

" Cicely, have I given you any pain .' " he 
whispered earnestly. " If so, I would give anything 
not to have spoken ! But it is all because — 
because — you alone in all the world can bring me to 
forget myself — you alone ! " 

The Commissioners appeared at the garden gate, 
deep in a conversation with the Commodore. 

Mrs. Witt thought the gentlemen ought to fortify 
themselves with a glass of port wine, and the party 
disappeared into the house — not, however, before 
Captain Fox, as gallant as he was bandy-legged and 
bald-headed, had asked permission to " feed his eyes," 
as he expressed it. He seized Cicely by both wrists 
swung out her arms and stared into her eyes, his 
plump red face full of devotion. 

"Everything in order, Miss Witt.? Of course, of 
course ! " he said, complimenting her rapturously. 

Fasting's last words lingered in Cicely's ears. 
" You alone in all the world ! " 

They had come so suddenly, just when she had 
felt chilled to the bone. 
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She stood with the corner of her linen apron in 
her hand, there was a large green splash of paint 
and any number of little ones— and she stared with 
absent eyes at the imaginary spider's web into which 
she had been inveigled. She felt like a rescued 

fly. 

A wasp buzzed in and out the trellis-work ; it 
seemed to say: "You alone in all the world!" 



Mrs. Witt was unusually busy this year during 
the week before Easter ; her domestic arrangements 
were endless, for Karsten's birthday fell on the 20th of 
April, and the steamer, on which he was second in 
command, was due that day on its fortnightly route 
at eleven o'clock in the forenoon. 

Usually the steamer lay about an hour or three 
quarters of an hour in the harbour, to allow Andrew 
the Commodore's servant t6 bring the washing on 
board, while the white steam poured from the funnel 
with a deafening noise. The passengers and their 
luggage were landed on the wharf in great haste, 
and the cargo lowered from the crane into the lighter, 
and so taken on board. On many occasions there 
was scarcely time to exchange greetings with Karsten 
from the ramparts, or the windows, or to speak with 
him hurriedly from a boat in which Jan would row 
his cousins alongside the steamer. 

Mrs. Witt's motherly feelings, so often pent up, 
had this time found vent in an irresistible desire to 
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prepare a birthday fete for Karsten, and to have her 
son at home with her once more. 

She pictured him to herself as he was swiftly 
rowed ashore in the gig belonging to the dockyard, 
as the f^ted hero of the hour, whose health would be 
drunk by the assembled company in champagne 
around the bountifully laden table ; how her own 
rdle would be one of silent, hidden tears — how 
Karsten with all his winning ways would reply to 
the toast, how she then would embrace him tenderly 
and heartily, not forgetting, however, the dignity 
which becomes a woman of the world ; then how he 
would suddenly vanish again like a meteor. All 
this would not be wanting in effect ; it would 
surround him, as it were, with a halo, and Wally 
Wanckel would, of course, be among the invited. 

The whole should be made a splendid affair. It 
only remained to get the three quarters of an hour 
prolonged to an hour and a half, or possibly to two 
hours ; one quarter to get ashore, another to return 
on board, and the remainder would be all theirs. 

She had already pressed into her service Captain 
Fox and the other authorities whom she knew and 
got them to assist her in the matter. 

She had induced her husband to give a hint of 
her wish to the captain of the steamer in a letter he 
was writing about some goods for the dockyard. 
The Commodore had expressed a hope that he might 
see his son at home for a short time on Thursday. 
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But her anxiety was not to be eased. Everything 
depended on whether there was much or little cargo 
to be discharged. 

Under such circumstances it was rather risky to 
prepare a lunch with jellies and champagne, and 
to invite people. 

Everything was ready ; the gig's crew was waiting 
at the wharf ready to go on board, and Jan had been 
on the look-out on the top of the hill at the south 
entrance of the harbour ever since early morning, to 
give the signal as soon as he saw smoke on the hori- 
zon. After much opposition Martha had obtained 
her mother's permission ^to accompany Jan on this 
expedition. She would have plenty of time to 
return and change her dress ; she always saw the 
steamers come in sight before any one else. 

Jan was to sail next Saturday — the same day 
that the corvette was going to sea, and what would 
happen afterwards Martha dared not think. 

Jan dragged her by the arm up the hill — then 
they suddenly began to race one another. 

Martha soon got tired of this, however, and had 
to rest ; then Jan stopped awhile and took her hand 
in his, until she suddenly became restless and 
hurried on : 

" But, Jan, we must make haste ; the steamer 
may be in sight." 

And so they walked and ran, his arm round her 
waist, till they arrived at the red painted watch- 

I 
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house on the top of the hill. The sun was already 
baking the walls of the hut. 

The sea lay below them, bright and glittering in 
the sunlight ; the crested waves were covered with 
white foam. There were many ships, little and "big, 
smacks and pilot-boats, to be seen in all directions 
sailing before the fresh breeze ; — but no trace of 
smoke from a steamer. 

It was too early, perhaps ; only half-past nine. 

They sat down on the lee side of the watch-house, 
where there was a small bench, from which, by 
putting their heads round the corner, they could 
command a full view of the horizon. 

Jan was playing with Martha's hand. To-day it 
seemed so natural to both of them to sit like this, 
hand in hand. 

All at once an uneasy feeling came over him ; he 
sprang up and began to walk about. " I must look 
for the steamer, Martha ! It is windy here, I 
think you ought to go home now. You can say 
there \z no sign of the steamer as yet .... and 
besides, you have to change your dress." 

" Thanks ! You are very kind ; I might as well 
have stopped at home altogether." 

" I did not ask you to come with me and catch 
cold," he continued in such an unpleasant tone, that 
Martha felt the tears rising to her eyes as she looked 
at him. 
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" Well, well, I didn't mean that exactly. But to 
stop here, perhaps for two hours, and get your- 
self chilled right through ; — you should consider that, 
I think." 

Martha's face was still troubled. 

" Well, sit here on the seat a little while and I 
will walk up and down." 

" Do you see anything, Jan .' " she asked shortly 
afterwards, putting her head round the corner. 

" No." 

" Nor I either. Fancy, here are some crowberries 
already ; just come and see." 

They searched among the boulders along the 
edge of the hill, and found several more berries. 

Presently Jan discovered Martha leaning against 
a large moss-covered rock, looking out over the sea. 

" Are you crying, Martha "i " 

" No, certainly not," she replied, shaking her 
head. 

" But you are ; what is it — what is the matter 
with you ? . . . . You ought to go home, Martha." 

Martha's form shook with convulsive sobs ; she 
was evidently struggling to suppress some violent 
emotion. All at once she burst into an ungovern- 
able fit of sobbing, leaning heavily against the rock, 
and burying her face in her hands. 

Jan attempted to speak to her, but she did not 
hear him ; she only sobbed more and more. 
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Then he went behind her, and took her hands in 
hiSj and held them firmly, and tried to comfort her, 
while her whole frame shook with emotion. All at 
once she turned her glowing, tearful face to him, 
and said : 

" I'm only thinking, Jan, if it were you I Was 
looking for ; — I shall never have any steamer to look 
for ! " she cried, throwing hef arms round his neck. 
" You will be gone then ! Oh, Jan, Jan, don't 
go away, don't leave me !...." 

Mrs. Witt's party was a success in every way ; 
the arrangements for Karsten's landing were well 
carried out. His speech after luncheon was well 
received. The jellies were excellent, and the guests 
enjoyed themselves thoroughly, more even than Mrs. 
Witt in her most hopeful moments had dared to 
expect. 

While Karsten's health was being drunk, two 
hands slipped softly into each other, while their 
youthful owners drank in champagne to their young 
untold love. 

Two other faces also shone with happiness, 
but of a different kind — that of thrilling expecta- 
tion. 

Fasting could not keep his eyes from Cicely ; to- 
day everything distant and unnatural between them 
seemed to have vanished, and the few significant 
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words they exchanged had a meaning which neither 
of them could mistake. 

Karsten had disappeared after having expressly 
declined all company down to the boat, while Mrs. 
Witt stood, portly and dignified, in the midst of the 
animated party, enjoying all the glory which her son 
had left behind him. 



IX. 



Cicely seemed to be full of a new life ; — she 
went about the house with an impetuous elastic 
step humming to herself; her eyes beamed with 
happiness. She knew that in eight days Fasting 
would sail in the corvette which lay in the harbour, 
fully rigged and ready for the hoisting of the Blue 
Peter. 

She had known it some considerable time, but 
now the feeling that something was going to happen 
seemed to make her more happy. There was some- 
thing .... something — since the last meeting in 
the garden. She passed the time in a restless 
state of happiness. 

He had duties to attend to daily on board, and 
every morning she v/atched him as he was rowed to 
and from the ship in the smart gig, sitting aft and 
steering. 

She had promised to call on Tuesday morning 
and say good-bye to Laura Fox, who was going 
away for the summer. Cicely would have to be 
there early to see her off by the steamer. It was 
not altogether improbable that she would meet Lieu- 
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tenant Fasting down there. One of the gigs 
from the corvette lay by the wharf already waiting 
for him. 

She was up and dressed before six o'clock ; but 
she had been awake long before that hour, and had 
heard the watch-parade beating a tattoo as it passed 
through the dockyard gates. 

It was a clear, bright spring morning, with a few 
light clouds overhead. She pulled aside the blind to 
let the sunshine into the room. A sunbeam fell on 
Martha's face and disturbed her. She awoke and 
made some incoherent remarks as Cicely went out 
at the door. 

The morning was fresh and balmy, and Cicely 
enjoyed her walk. Down on the pond, by the 
church, the ducks were diving and quacking loudly. 
The hands of the church clock pointed to half- 
past six, so it was too early as yet to call for 
Laura. 

She leant against the railing, and looked down into 
the water. The top rail was well worn and polished 
with the constant friction of the passers-by and 
townsfolk who liked to loiter about the pond before 
church time and stare at the ducks. 

Cicely could think of nothing but the possibility 
of meeting Fasting ; she did not trouble herself 
about what she should say or answer, but stood 
there full of anticipation, pressing her beating heart 
against the rail. 
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The clock struck seven before she was aware of 
the lateness of the hour ; in a few minutes she was 
at the door of Laura's home. 

The windows were open after the morning's work, 
and the packing of Laura's things had just been 
completed. There was still plenty of time ; the 
steamer did not start till eight o'clock, — there was no 
need to hurry over breakfast. 

" What a pretty blue dress you have on, Cicely ! 
When did you buy it ? '' asked Laura, greeting 
her. 

" Yes, indeed, I must say it fits you well," ex^ 
claimed Mrs. Fox, eyeing her from head to foot ; 
" but it is a little coquettish, perhaps," she added 
with a slight twitch of the mouth, which .she could 
not suppress. Then she continued more pleasantly: 
" You ought to take a lesson or two in style from 
her, Laura ; one cannot wonder at Cicely's manners 
and style, when she has such an experienced woman 
of the world for a mother." 

" Oh, shut the window, Jess ! " she shouted to her 
son, whose one ambition it was to be a midshipman. 
He had swallowed his breakfast before Cicely ar- 
rived, in order to get to school early. 

The two young girls chatted about their summer 
holidays all breakfast time, Mrs. Fox every now 
and then giving her daughter some warning or 
advice about the journey. 

" We intend to arrange a lot of boating-parties,. 
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ladies and gentlemen," broke in Jess, with much im- 
portance ; " we can have Boiling's big cutter as often 
as we like." 

" I suppose young aspirants like you will be the 
cocks of the walk when the others are gone," said 
Laura, with, sisterly impertinence. 

" It will soon be half-past seven," suggested Mrs. 
Fox. " You must be off to school, Jess." 

Jess, somewhat flushed, began to collect his books, 
which had fallen out of the strap on to the sofa 
where Cicely sat. 

He took up his cap and said good-bye ; but 
shortly afterwards returned, — he had forgotten his 
English Grammar. 

" Oh dear, oh dear, you do take your time, Jess. 
Wasn't it you who pretended to be in such a hurry ; 
you hadn't even time to help me to close my box," 
said his sister. 

" He is sure to come back again as long as you are 
here, Cicely," Laura continued, when he had. gone ; 
"just look there; he is peeping in at the window." 

Laura and Cicely wanted to start before the 
others, as they had much to say to each other. Mrs. 
Fox was to come on afterwards in the carriage with 
the luggage. 

The streets were already beginning to fill with the 
usual stream of passengers going towards the wharf ; 
an old custom-house oiHcer was seen hurrying along ; 
many young girls were congregating together, while 
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a number of lads ran to and fro shouting. On the 
wharf some naval officers were standing in conversa- 
tion, at the sight of whom Laura started. 

" To stand there on exhibition for Mr. Bull, and 
Fasting and Jerwel. No ! Come let us go back j 
there will be no steamer for half an hour." 

" But why in the world ! " 

" You have no idea what they find to say about 
us afterwards. Cicely ! We come there only on their 
account. And when they see we have been in 
such a hurry to get down here, and have left 
mother behind, they are sure to draw their own 
conclusions." 

" Oh, pshaw ! what can they find to say "i Is there 
anything wrong in our finding pleasure in stopping 
and talking to them, considering how well we know 
them." 

" You don't know what they are Cicely. I only 
tell you that you may be careful. They talk 
so .... " Laura pouted with the pretty little 
mouth that was exactly like her mother's, except, 
perhaps, that the latter's had not improved with 
years. 

Cicely looked at her and said — " About me } " 

" Yes, but I have never liked to say anything 
about it before. But since no one else will do so — 
fancy, they say you are altogether — altogether gone 
crazy about Lieutenant Fasting ! " 

" Oh, never ! " Cicely looked down in shame. 
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" It is not a thing to pooh-pooh. The whole 
town talks about it, so it wasn't really on my account 
that I wished not to go down to the wharf. No 
one has accused me of running after any of them." 

Cicely's foot was scraping up the weeds which 
grew between the paving-stones. 

" And would it be so very wrong if I wished to 
have him .■' " she ventured to say with some defiance, 
blushing to the roots of her hair. 

" What do you say, Cicely .' I think you are 

mad. You cannot mean " 

Cicely seemed unmoved, even a little forbearing. 
" I tell you .... any one who wants to have — 
a man . . . . " 

" But, my dear Laura, how can they get one an- 
other when they don't want to have one another ? " 

" Want to have 1 — want to have i" — a young 
woman can, of course, love a man, but to show 
it .... to make up her mind she wants him ! 
And then, suppose he does not want to have her, 
what a scandal there would be ! " 

" But at that rate they would never be able to get 
one another." 

" But surely one does not make up one's mind till 
bne is asked. Cicely ! " said Laura, in a superior 
manner. "There are thoughts one doesn't allow 
oneself at all," she added with a feeling of her own 
worthiness, looking at Cicely with her penetrating 
blue eyes, 
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" Mustn't one allow oneself the thought that one 
is in love ? " 

" Well, but one doesn't make up one's mind so 
definitely either. Feelings are really not things one 
can lay hold of with one's hands. A young girl 
need not necessarily have committed herself in order 
to get talked about, but if gossiping tongues do begin 
to talk about her, her reputation will be assailed, that 
is sure enough." 

" But, Laura, would you, for example, think like 
this if you knew there was nothing whatever in it all, 
and would you take any notice of what some old 
women in the town sit chattering about over their 
coffee 1 I would not trouble myself about it in any 
case." 

" You have really such peculiar ideas, Cicely. I 
suppose it is because you have been away so long 
abroad at the boarding-school. One really does feel 
oneself outside the world here at home .... but 
one cannot raise oneself above everything ; and don't 
you think men make fun of us among themselves .'" 
" But you must really tell me, Laura, what it is I 
say and do that makes them criticise me," said 
Cicely, rather out of temper. 

" I only speak in a general way, of course," 
answered Laura, rather flurried. " Other people 
might have been talked of a good deal last winter, if 
they hadn't taken care not to expose themselves. 
You are so wonderfully naive, Cicely ; you think you 
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can behave to gentlemen as you do to ladies. You 
ought, of course, to know they put quite a different 
construction upon what one says and does, and if 
they see a woman is taken with them, they think it 
fine fun. No, one must never let them know what 
impression they have made — indeed, it is quite an 
art to know how to maintain a suitable position 
towards them." 

Little Laura Fox had become quite eloquent over 
all the mysterious dangers to which a young girl is 
exposed in society ; over the hollowness of men and 
proper womanly instinct. 

They arrived on the wharf in good time. Cicely 
feeling unpleasantly chilled, her face motionless as 
a mask. 

She walked past the officers, met Fasting's fervent 
infatuated gaze with a careless indifference, and 
greeted old Captain Meyer with special enthusiasm. 
He and his wife and children seemed to engross all 
her attention. Their son, a midshipman, was going 
off in the corvette. 

Captain Fox and his wife arrived in their car- 
riage and joined the group. Two other naval officers 
and their families, who were expecting some one by 
the steamer, also put in an appearance. The smoke 
from the steamer could be seen already. 

" You must have been up early this morning. Miss 
Witt," began Lieutenant Fasting, as he approached 
her. 
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" How do you know that ? " 

Cicely glanced hastily around her. She had an 
awkward shy feeling of having the searching looks 
of the whole company — of all the town gossips^- 
upon her. 

" Oh, I had my spy-glasses out — -spying, you 
understand," laughed he. 

" Spy-glasses ! " she heard somebody whispering 
behind her. 

" In the summer I suppose you'll be promenading 
in the mornings on the ramparts ; I shall always see 
you there when I think of you." 

" On the ramparts in the broiling sun > " 

Cicely here noticed that Laura Fox became rather 
restless and uneasy. 

" The morning breeze is beautiful up there ; 
when I was reading for my examination and felt 
knocked up, I often used to go there. But that was 
before you were here, Miss Witt ! I prophesy you'll 
be taking a good many walks round that part." 

" To sigh and repine and look out over the sea 
with old Torgersen, who limps about there on his 
wooden leg .' " laughed Cicely, a little satirically ; she 
saw the crowd around them begin to thin. 

" I hear Captain Meyer's son is going out in the 
corvette," she went on, trying to drag somebody else 
into the conversation. " And you are going also. 
Lieutenant Fasting — isn't that so ? When do you 
sail ? " she asked, absently. 
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" That is a state secret, Miss Witt," said he, in a 
strange voice ; " which one could only confide to 
those in whom one had absolute confidence ; and 
confidences, you know, one must be on one's guard 
against in this world. You have heard, of course, 
but have forgotten again the next moment ; that is 
the right of all fair ladies." 

He became rather pale, and turned round to help 
Laura into the boat. 

It seemed to Cicely that at the same moment he 
sank into the sea out of her sight, and was lost to 
her for ever. 

Later on, as all were dispersing, she purposely 
went out of her way in order to pass him ; she 
greeted him almost beseechingly. 

And he understood it ! Her heart leapt with joy. 
He returned her greeting, greatly moved and rather 
sadly. 



X. 



About two o'clock on the Saturday morning, Jan's 
sea-chest was carefully carried down the stairs in 
order that the Commodore and his wife should not 
be disturbed. 

Jan had said good-bye the preceding evening, and 
with great emotion had thanked his benefactors for 
all their kindness. Mrs. Witt was obliged to admit 
she had never expected Jan's departure would leave 
such a vacancy in the household. There was so 
much sincerity in his manner ; she was pleased to see 
how he appreciated all they had done for him. 

Martha had steathily got up an hour earlier than 
had been arranged, in order, as she explained, to be 
sure that Nella should have the coffee ready in time. 

And so Jan bade farewell to them all. 

He had already got as far as the dockyard gate, 
when Martha suddenly ran after him ; there was 
something she had forgotten to tell him, she ex- 
claimed hurriedly. 

As the heavy gate swung to, she stole tremblingly 
past Cicely up to her room with her secret. 

She felt a longing need to make Cicely her con- 
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fidant; but when she considered what they would 
all say, her father and mother and Karsten — and 
perhaps Cicely too \ She was only sixteen years 
old ! They would laugh and call it childish non- 
sense — she could not bear their ridicule ; for it would 
be a life-long attachment. 

And then they would be angry — chiefly with 
Jan ; mother had always so much to say about 
him — everything was wrong ; his hair like shoe- 
makers' pitch ! — that hair which Martha thought of 
the finest she had ever seen. 

She lay and wondered how he would fare on board 
his ship. 



Later on in the morning Cicely stood by the open 
window in Karsten's room quiet and motionless. 

The corvette was to sail to-day ; on board they 
were still busy with preparations, drawing in their 
nettings and wa.shing the decks. Pails were thrown 
overboard and hauled in again, while the dirty 
water rushed out through the scuppers. 

The sails, which for the last few days had been 
hanging unfurled, were now closely reefed, and be- 
layed along the topped and braced yards ; and all 
the boats were hauled in from the booms. 

Cicely stood rooted to the spot near the window- 
She saw her father on the rampart watching every- 
thing through his spy-glass. Gradually other officials 
from the dockyard appeared, the ships in the harbour 

K 
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began to fill with spectators, and a great number of 
boats put off to get a nearer view. 

At eight o'clock the flag was hoisted on the gaff, 
while the pennant waved' from the mainmast. 

Now and then Cicely could see the bright buttons 
of the officers' uniforms gleaming in the sunlight, and 
believed she recognised some of them as they paced 
the quarter-deck. 

At this moment her whole attention became con- 
centrated on one object — she saw Fasting. 

Her breath came in short quick gasps, she was 
overcome with emotion, and stood there oblivious of 
everything that went on round her. 

A passionate storm was raging within her, to 
which she dared not give vent ; she felt she must 
throw herself on the floor and cry violently. 

He had not come ! .... In a fever of suspense 
she had waited for him the whole day, every day 
this week. And yesterday, when he must have 
known she was out at her singing-lesson, he had 
called to pay his farewell visit ! 

Surely ever since their last meeting it had been 
understood that they loved one another ! 
And now ! — her eyes swam as in a mist. 
The boatswain's shrill whistle was heard. The 
corvette was weighing anchor. Commands were 
given and sailors swarmed up the rigging, and along 
the yards, the gaffs, and the bowsprit ; the bright 
white sails were unfurled. 
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The corvette, which lay against the wind, now- 
swung round, and the sails filled. 

A salute was fired from the ramparts, the smoke 
from the guns floated before Cicely's window like a 
veil — the fine man-of-war glided smoothly out of 
the harbour before a steady breeze. 

In a short time Cicely could only see the topsails- 
of the corvette behind the ridge of the island ; then 
one last white speck- 

The day dragged slowly on from hour to hour till 
bed-time came. A gleam of the light summer night 
fell through the window across the toilet-table upon 
the door of the sisters' bedroom. 

Two chairs, over the backs of which lay dresses, 
threw faint shadows upon the floor, while the two 
beds set against opposite walls were buried in semi- 
darkness. 

Cicely lay with one arm hanging over the side of 
the bed, staring vacantly before her. Everything 
was so desolate and silent around her. 

Her eyes fell upon the looking-glass. Draped in 
its white muslin, it seemed to assume the form of a 
bride in her veil. In a fit of depression she turned 
away. Presently she heard a moan, and lifting her 
head attentively from the pillow, she heard quiet, 
suppressed sobs. 

" Why are you crying, Martha .'' " 

Dead silence followed. 

" But you are crying ! " 
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" No— -I " 



" Well, why don't you tell me what is the 
matter ? " 

" Oh, I was only dreaming about something 
horrible." 

" I don't believe it ; can't I hear you crying under 
the clothes ? " 

Martha raised her tearful face. 

"Well, you can imagine I feel sad now that Jan 
is gone." 

" Yes, of course, that's true." 

This was said in .such a melancholy voice that 
Martha sat up in bed and looked at her sister, then 
jumped across and went to Cicely's bed. 

" The house is so terribly empty and dull without 
him," complained Martha. 

" Jan was so kind and good." 

" Ye-s-s," said Martha, again on the verge of 
tears. 

" But he will come back some time ; there are 
worse things than that." 

Martha looked attentively at her. 

" You mean Lieutenant Fasting sailed in the 
corvette to-day } ' 

Cicely threw herself back on her pillow and 
sobbed out : 

■' He will never come back again .... never ! " 

" Of course he will come back ; he is so very 
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much in love with you — and you are so pretty," said 
Martha, comforting her. 

Cicely silently shook her head. 

" He can never take his eyes off you. You don't 
know all that I have noticed. At Karsten's last 
party he did nothing else the whole time but watch 
whom you spoke to ; both Jan and I saw that. I 
assure you, he only pretends to be busy talking to 
people when you are in the room. It would be 
quite an easy matter to take his coffee away from 
him before he has even tasted it ; and he takes his 
hat off so nicely to people, doesn't he ? " she went 
on, with much warmth. " Yesterday when I met 
him, he raised it in such a significant way, almost as 
if there was something he wished me to convey to 
you. Do you think it was so ? " 

" You see," said Cicely, quietly, " I happened to 
offend him down on the wharf, and since then he 
has not been here." 

" Is that all ? Why, Jan said it was one of the 
best signs of — well, you know — of love, when one 
really falls out. And you say that was the reason 
he didn't come } He can surely write to you from 

the corvette Besides, he will be back here 

again in the autumn. Is that anything to be un- 
happy about .' " 

Cicely sat up and kissed her sister passionately. 

"You see," said Martha, comforting her, and 
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stroking her burning cheeks, " he didn't care to call 
here and see, and meet you among all of us, while he 

felt so uncertain It was all done intentionally ; 

don't you understand that ? " 

' Cicely's overstrained nerves seemed greatly 

calmed. 

She lay back on the pillow while her sister went 
on talking. Martha was sure she had kindled a 
little trembling hope, and then she knew so much to 
tell about Fasting. 

When at last she crept back to bed again, she felt 
wonderfully relieved and happy ; she was in any 
case sure of her Jan ! 

She nestled down comfortably under the clothes ; 
there was so much in the last few days to look back 
upon. 



XI. 



The smoke on board the steamer had treated Mrs. 
Witt's white ostrich feather most cruelly. It was 
not fit to look at — otherwise she had made a 
most enjoyable trip in Karsten's steamer to the 
capital The most enjoyable weather imagin- 
able, quite calm, except for a fresh breeze caused 
by the speed of the steamer. She had been 
treated with the greatest regard and deference ; had 
even been placed on the captain's right hand at the 
closely packed dinner-table. 

On board she saw Karsten in his full glory — as a 
gentleman among gentlemen. He was indeed of 
distinguished manner and appearance ; it had amused 
her greatly to see him with an English baronet who 
was travelling in Norway with his daughter. He 
had walked up and down the whole afternoon with 
the baronet, in the most cordial conversation ; and 
with the daughter he conversed as freely and merrily 
as if he had been bred and born among people of 
their standing. 

There was something so straightforward and 
noble about Karsten ; she had noticed the young 
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lady was a little taken with him .... how parti- 
cularly friendly she had been when she thanked, 
him for the travelling map he had lent them ; it 
couldn't have been quite an accident that she, and 
not her father, had brought it back. 

Among the passengers were a Mrs. Sem, the County 
Governor's wife, and another lady bound for some 
seaside resort ; in consequence, there had been quite 
a confidential little overhauling of certain family 
affairs, as they sat under the awning. The " Werner " 
affair at Fossum they had thoroughly sifted to the 
bottom ; the scandal was in full swing. 

The first thing Mrs. Witt had done in the 
metropolis was to order new trimmings for her 
bonnet. She had used her black velvet mantle and 
grey silk dress when visiting, although she found 
them very warm. 

But the dentist had been shamefully exorbitant in 
his charges and most probably she would be obliged 
to go back again to him during the summer, which 
would, of course, be more agreeable now she could 
travel with Karsten. 

It was really necessary now and then to shake the 
home dust from oneself, if one didn't want to be 
shelved altogether. This little outing had quite 
revived her! But Cicely had become paler and 
thinner during her absence. 

She had certainly been far from well, and had 
dragged on through the summer wearily and list- 
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lessly, suffering from palpitations of the heart, noises 
in her ears, and headaches, with no energy to do 
anything. 

" But then all young girls are troubled with such 
ailments more or less," said Clausen, the fat naval 
surgeon. " Not a thing exactly to rejoice over," he 
said to the Commodore as they walked out. " It 
always begins -with gloves, and fans and finery ! 
The peasants are riot troubled with it. One thinks 
one can shut out nature, but the result is the pale- 
faced anaemia now so common amongst us, and then 
one resorts to medicines, although the thing that really 
is wanted is something which would put an end to 
the whole artificial system of living ! " 

He called, however, at the apothecary's, and 
graciously ordered two sorts of mixtures, and one 
box of pills. 

Still Cicely continued pale and thin, and was on 
the verge of losing all her good looks. 

Dr. Clausen, next ordered change of air to brace 
the nervous system ; and so it was settled she should 
try a sea trip. 

Cicely sat wrapped in shawls and rugs on board 
Karsten's steamer, and was going to make a tour 
along the coast and back again. 

Having come on board early that morning, she 
was now beginning to feel sleepy from the effects of 
the strong sea air. 
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Weary and disinclined to occupy herself with 
anything, she sat as in a dream watching the busy 
life around her. People came and went, gliding to 
and fro like shifting pictures in a magic lantern. 
Voices sounded now and again, as if in the distance, 
though the speakers were close by. 

In a dull sort of way she noticed how Karsten in 
his genial fashion would answer and comfort the 
passengers with assurances regarding the weather. 
He would pace up and down, his hands behind him, 
every now and then giving a fastidious order with 
respect to some spot on the deck, which was kept as 
spick and span as that of a man-of-war, while it was 
quite an exception for him to enter into conversation 
with any one. 

To Cicely he was all attention, but in reality he 
felt disappointed with her. He had expected his 
pretty sister to create a sensation, and to be more 
pleasant to the people he introduced to her. She 
sat there, he remarked chaffingly, looking like an 
autumn fly. 

The thick black smoke rose in heavy clouds from 
the funnel, as the steamer cut its way through the 
long billows. 

The whole afternoon Cicely had seen nothing but 
that streak of the sea which was visible between the 
gunwale and the white boat which hung above. The 
sea now became more and more turbulent, and 
assumed a leaden hue. It so absorbed her, that 
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she could not get . away from it even by closing her 
eyes. 

At the last stopping-place a number of passengers 
came on board ; all went down to supper before the 
steamer reached the open sea. 

The shifting rays of the setting sun poured in 
through the port-holes over the heads of the hungry 
passengers. Now and then glimpses were caught of 
small wooden houses, as the steamer passed through 
the narrow sound between the islands. 

A general feeling of safety and comfort prevailed, 
and for a short time the conversation became quite 
animated ; then as they neared the open sea a kind 
of restlessness crept over the passengers and many 
left the saloon. 

The ship began to roll and heave, th6 glasses 
clicked, and the tables creaked with the vibration of 
the screw ; while the hanging lamp swung to and 
fro. 

Many of the ladies who had come on board had 
brought flowers with them, which they wished to 
place in water ; Cicely could never have believed 
that flowers could become so objectionable ! 

The waiters cleared the tables amidst much rattling 
of plates and dishes. The vessel heaved more and 
more, rising and sinking in the rolling waves. 

A commercial traveller with some taste for music, 
sat down at the piano and regaled the company with 
the latest waltz and " The last rose," which he played 
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in the most . expressive and melancholy manner, the 
music swelling and dying away as the ship rose and 
fell. The nerves of the passengers became more or 
less affected as one after the other they rose and left 
the saloon. 

The air on deck had tended to make Cicely sleepy. 
She longed to go down to her berth. 

There Vvere as yet only a few people in the 
ladies' cabin. A mother was busy giving her two 
children food from a basket. They had just up- 
set a bottle of raspberry vinegar over which they 
had been quarrelling, and the stewardess had been 
obliged to come to their assistance, while a young 
woman in one of the lower berths on the opposite 
side was occupied in soothing a teething child to 
sleep. 

All around and in the berths lay travelling-bags, 
straps, parasols, shawls, overshoes and boxes. Every 
hook was occupied with ladies' wraps and water- 
proofs piled one on the other, making it difficult 
even to open the door. 

Cicely could not help thinking, as she stood there 
preparing for the night, what a mighty confusion 
there would be when all these various articles were 
required by their separate owners. 

Once settled in her berth, Cicely felt much better. 
The stewardess was very attentive to the lieutenant's 
sister. The little round window beside her stood 
open, letting in the fresh sea breeze. It amused her 
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to lie listening to the prattle of the three children 
who were going to visit their grandfather. 

One after another the occupants of the cabin 
entered. One lady demanded in a sharp voice why 
a strange bag had been placed on her bed ; she 
sent for the steward's book to prove her right to 
the berth, and with the air of an experienced traveller 
spread her things about and took down, with a " beg 
pardon," which did not allow of a protest, other 
people's clothes from the hooks which she herself 
appropriated. She completed her night's toilet at 
her ease, monopolising the washstand and towels 
as if she were in her own house. 

Presently an elderly lady followed by a younger 
one entered. They had evidently discovered that 
they were both bound for the same seaside resort, 
they were so engrossed with each other, and so busy 
talking, that they took no notice of their surround- 
ings, which, however, little by little toned them 
down, 

A corpulent, grey-haired lady in a silk mantle had 
great difficulty in squeezing through the half-open 
door. Panting for want of breath she divested 
herself of her hat. 

" Hang it in the passage, Dinah," she cried, 
handing it through the door to the stewardess. 

Soon the order was repeated in the case of the 
silk mantle. Then came her dress. 

" Hang it in your room ; I shan't forget you for 
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your trouble ; and, oh, dip a towel in some water 
and hand it to me." 

Having thus performed her night toilet through 
the door with Dinah's aid, she vanished with 
surprising rapidity into her berth, whence heavy 
snores shortly proceeded. 

The stewardess lit the lamp and screwed up the 
port-holes.. She made ready two extra beds on 
the sofas, taking off some hand-bags and boxes, 
and placing them with the others on the floor. 

The ladies' cabin was soon full to overflowing, 
and Cicely could not help feeling some apprehen- 
sion for the coming night, although the stewardess 
assured her that her berth, chosen by Lieutenant 
Witt himself, was the best that could be bad. 

Two ladies hit on the happy idea of relieving 
themselves of their flowers by placing them in the 
washstand jug. They were assuring each other of 
the improbability of their feeling sea- sick. 

" Where am I to hang my watch t " 

" Where are you going to put your purse .' " 
whispered the other, as she bent over her friend. 
" Good gracious, how hot it is up there ! " she 
added, nearly tumbling off the stool on which she 
stood. " I reallj' think the ship rolls more and 
more." 

Then began an interminable search for a bottle of 
eau de Cologne, which had been mislaid ; while two 
other ladies, in a faint tone of misery, exchanged 
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mutual assurances of comfort about the weather. 
The reason the ship heaved so unpleasantly was no 
doubt because the sea was heavier on one side ; 
both the captain and Lieutenant Witt had promised 
them good weather. 

By the light of the lamp various figures were seen 
gliding into the cabin, uttering involuntary exclama- 
tions about the rolling of the ship, the narrow space 
and the impossibility of finding room for their 
clothes. At length, more or less resigned, they 
found their way to their berths. 

A biggish boy was seen struggling at the door ; 
he wanted to be with his father in the gentlemen's 
cabin. 

The even rumbling of the engine and the rolling 
of the ship, had a soothing and calming effect upon 
Cicely. 

Before falling asleep she remembered seeing a 
woman, in travelling costume, trying to place a 
number of jam-pots inside the door, which were 
rolling about in the passage outside. 

Far on in the night she lay struggling in her 
sleep, as in a nightmare. In her dreamy state she 
could hear some one calling for the stewardess, a 
crying child being hushed and now and then the 
rattling whirl of the screw as it was lifted out of 
the water. 

An oppressive odour aroused her thoroughly at 
last. The lamp had burnt out, leaving the. room 
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intolerably hot and suffocating, while in the semi- 
darkness could be heard the groanings and other 
unpleasant accompaniments of sea-sickness. 

" Only a little longer, and then we shall be in 
smooth water again," was heard from the further- 
most berth, where a mother sat holding the brow of 
her feverish boy. 

" Only a little longer, and then it will be all 
o-o-ver," was heard. 

The boy began to howl ; he wanted to go ashore 
at once. 

A lady lay panting and moaning ; she had become 
quite hysterical, and was suffering from spasnis in 
the chest ; she never expected to reach shore alive. 

From the next berth a white arm held out a 
bottle of naphtha. " If— if only I could reach a 
piece of sugar from the pocket of my dress over 
there ! " 

The sultry, objectionable atmosphere was now 
filled with an overpowering odour of naphtha. 

This was becoming unbearable. Shut up in a 
little room, packed together with all these women 
and children ! 

Surely the windows could be opened ! 
Impossible ! They were screwed down fast on 
account of the high sea. Only one had been left 
half open, the screw of which didn't catch, and 
the stewardess was being continually requested to 
shut it. 
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But then the door ! 

Cicely sprang up ; it seemed to her that she must 
get away altogether if she was to avoid being 
suffocated in the pestilent atmosphere. 

Every one was grumbling and calling for the 
stewardess ; it was like a scene in a cholera 
lazaretto. Cicely tried to get the poor woman 
with the child some water from the carafe, keeping 
the door partly open with her foot, and remonstrating 
indignantly with the stewardess. 

" Surely the sick lady with the child could be 
taken into one of the gentlemen's disengaged 
cabins ? " 

" Impossible, Miss. Some gentlemen may come 
on board during the night ; besides, in two or three 
hours we shall be in smooth water again, and then 
everything will be right," said the poor stewardess, 
at her wits' end. 

" Let me hand you your things," said Cicely, 
helping a young lady who had been lying on the 
bench, and who seemed resolved to go up on deck. 

Cicely was not able to do much ; her head became 
dizzy, and the walls of the close, reeking room seemed 
to become damp with moisture. 

She followed the young lady's example, dressed 
herself hurriedly, and saved herself by going out into 
the fresh air. 

The deck was almost deserted, and looked dreary 
and lonesome in the darkness. Over the side of the 

L 
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ship could be seen a white track of foam, and from 
the engine-room could be heard dull, thudding 
sounds, while the funnel gave, forth to the night air 
a strange, hissing noise every time the steamer buried 
its bow in the billows. 

Cicely distinguished the form of the young lady 
on the seat near the smoking-saloon ; she walked up 
to her, and sat down by her side. 

Neither of them cared to enter into any conversa- 
tion. Both felt the necessity of bracing their nerves, 
and after a single remark upon the horrid state of 
things down below, they remained silent for some 
time. 

They had taken their seats on the lee side, and 
now and then the foam dashing against the side of 
the ship sent a slight shower over them. 

" Shall we try and get into the smoking-cabin ? " 
said Cicely, thinking the_ other was rather thinly 
clad. 

" Oh, no ; it is so fresh out here ! " 

Cicely stretched part of her shawl over her. 

" How far do you intend going .' " 

" I shall be home the day after to-morrow. I am 
going to some relations north of Bergen — for the 
sake of the pleasure trip at sea, before the holidays 
come to an end." 

The words " pleasure-trip " were said with a pecu- 
liarly bittef decent. 

" I have saved up for this trip for two years " she 
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added. " My name is Anna Gregersen, and I am a 
teacher in Stathelle." 

" That seat in front of the berths was a dreadful 
place for you to sleep upon." 

" It might have been much worse .... with 
womanly patience a good deal can be borne .... 
strange there should be several of the gentlemen's 
cabins vacant ! " 

" Lieutenant Witt, here on board, is my brother. 
You may be sure I shall explain everything to him 
to-morrow. I only wish it were morning. He shall 
not be left ignorant of the state of affairs," said 
Cicely, assuringly. 

Miss Gregersen looked pitifully and imploringly 
at her. 

" Whatever you do, pray do not tell him. I dare 
not . allow it to get about that I have made any 
complaint on the steamer. If it came to be known 
at Stathelle I should be disgraced as a teacher. In 
my position it wouldn't do at all, So you must be 
kind enough to promise, Miss Witt, you will not 
mention my name. If you do, I shall be obliged to 
say I am particularly well pleased. But, of course, 
if you speak on your own account, it will be another 
matter. I don't see why one should be so feminine 
as to be silent when one is independent." 

There was something of indignation and plaintive- 
ness in her voice. 

To all appearance, here was a nice, quiet person. 
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whom Cicely had scarcely noticed during the day- 
time, and yet that calm exterior could hide so much 
bitterness ! 

This came as a revelation to Cicely. So there was 
really a difference in people ! Some never hesitated 
in speaking out, whatever might be the cost ; while ' 
there were others who suffered in silence, who kept 
their troubles to themselves, and who got through 
the world by licking other people's hands when they 

would rather bite It was something, then, 

to be a Witt, of good old family, as mother and 
Karsten were always saying, 

"In Stathelle ? .... "Vou are a teacher in 
Stathelle .' " asked Cicely, by way of carrying on 
the conversation. The name carried with it certain 
associations. " I suppose there is not much society 
in such a little place ? " 

" No ; I only know five or six families there — the 

Lorentzens, the Jesdals, the Fastings " 

" Ah, yes ; they live in Stathelle," interrupted 
Cicely. " I know their son. Lieutenant Fasting, 
well." 

" Yes ; he was at home with his parents for a 
short time in the spring, before he went on his 
cruise. I met him one evening — rather a peculiar 
man. The parents are quite in despair over his 
projects with these neiv lighthouses. His father is 
so sensible and prudent ; he is quite shocked to see 
his son writing to the papers and quarrelling with 
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his superiors. The people in the place are disgusted 
that the son should endanger his own career, when 
the father, at great sacrifice, has done so much for 

him You know how they talk and gossip in 

such small places." 

" Yes." Cicely knew — oh, how she hated it ! Fast- 
ing to give up all his ideas of providing his country 
with better lighthouses, out of regard for others ! 

The conversation came to a standstill. 

Cicely's heart swelled and thrilled as she sat there 
in the night, and thought of Fasting's plans. He 
had spoken to her about them, too 

Far away over the gunwale gleamed, from time to 
time, a bright, clear light. It seemed to come to 
her as a greeting every time it flashed from the 
lighthouse tower, and she watched it intently until 
it disappeared from view. 

Further on towards the horizon appeared a new 
red light. This, with its strange gleam, occupied 
her attention till a grey streak, far over the sea, 
announced the approaching dawn. 

On the bridge she distinguished two figures — the 
pilot and the man at the wheel. 

With a feeling of freedom and light-heartedness 
she fell asleep, her head against the ledge of the 
smoking-cabin. 

The siin was high in the heavens when she woke 
to hear Karsten's voice. 
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" Really, Cicely, you must be mad to be sitting 
here ! " So saying, he wrapped another shawl round 
her. 

" Oh, I have slept so splendidly up here, Kar- 
sten ! " 

She bestirred herself a little, and looked round. 
The teacher was no longer there. 

Now she recalled to her mind all she wanted to 
tell Karsten. Miss Gregersen had, no doubt, pru- 
dently retired to the cabin, in order not to mix her- 
self up with any unpleasantness. 

" I'll send you a cup of hot coffee, Cilia. You 
need it, poor girl ! Fancy sitting here in the cold 
morning air ! ... . But really, one can't always be 
on the look-out to prevent one's sister from rushing 
up on deck in the middle of the night ! " he said^ 
irritably. 

" It was dreadful down there ! " explained Cicely. 

" Indeed ! You were in very good spirits just 
now." 

" You ought to know how we suffered ! " 

" Oh, I can imagine. We had rather a heavy sea 
last night." 

" Yes ; you ought to have been down with us a 
short time." 

" Preserve us ! In the ladies' cabin .' " 

" I tell you it was intolerable ! " 

" The sea-sickness } You know we often have 
much v/orse weather than last night." 
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" Packed — or stowed, as you would say — with a 
lot of small children in a hot, stifling room, and no. 
ventilation. So inexpressibly disgusting — enough 
to make one ill." 

" Pooh ! Sea-sickness is a general human suffer- 
ing," he said, shrugging his shoulders ; " it treats all 
alike." 

" You won't get me ' to believe that any person^ 
however hardy he may be, even yourself or the 
captain, could lie in such a pestilent room without 
being sick ? . . . . But the shameful part of it is,, 
that there should be vacant berths in other parts of 
the ship. Almost every gentleman gets a cabin for 
himself — they are not stowed together in one cabin 
as we are." 

" H'm ! " he grunted. " Surely you wouldn't 
wish the ladies to invade the gentlemen's quarters .' " 

" In cabins by themselves .' " 

" And a skirt here and a coat there on the hooks 
along the passage .'' Rather an indecorous pile-mile. 
You surely understand this has all been well con- 
sidered ; and if you are the first to break the rules 
— especially on board a large passenger steamer 
belonging to the Government — then we shall arrive 
at a state of things which cannot be permitted — the 
abolition of all good form," he mumbled. 

" I tell you, Karsten, this is really execrable." 

" Hush, Cicely ! " 

" I think no lady shou'd tolerate it." 
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" What do we do the whole day except lay our- 
selves out to think of the ladies' comfort ? " he said, 
in excuse. " We quite spoil you all." 

" Yes, that's just it. You are so polite, bringing 
chairs and shawls, taking us to table, and paying us 
every attention : then all of a sudden we are thrust 
into an over-filled, horrible den, too disgusting to 
think of ! " 

"Come, now, Cilia — don't excite yourself; you 
are too nervous, far too nervous. People are coming 
on deck, and you look quite cross. It's very unlady- 
like to show your temper — an unfortunate inheri- 
tance from the Commodore. You will have to look 
after that a little, Cilia. Brace up your nerves, and 
take care not to excite yourself. .... And now," 
he added, good-humouredly, " the sea is calm, and 
we can have the windows open in the ladies' cabin. 
They are getting the place cleaned out ; you can 
very well go to bed .... a little nap soothes one's 
temper," he said, and laughed. " I should not like 
to find you in such a scolding mood every morning. 
.... Ah, here comes the coffee ! When you have 
had some you must go below, for they are beginning 
to scrub the deck." 

Cicely seemed to be inspired with new life since 
Fasting's name had been mentioned. 

She had spoken her mind more freely than she 
would have dared at another time; and besides, she 
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had got quite angry. The contrast between all the 
gallantry she had met with on deck, and the treat- 
ment down below reminded her so much of her ex- 
perience of life, the reality of which in her eyes had 
always compared with its superficial gallantry much 
as the ladies' cabin with the deck. 

Karsten was quite surprised at the effect the sea 
air had upon her. She was anything but the apa- 
thetic, drowsy being of yesterday. As she sat there 
swaying her foot and holding her parasol over her 
shoulder, she looked every inch a perfect lady. She 
examined those to whom she spoke critically, in her 
own peculiar manner. Each was exposed to a 
certain fine irony ; she smartly cut short more than 
one complacent gentleman — and lady, too. Camp- 
stools were unconsciously moved nearer and nearer. 

She took all hearts by storm. 

Karsten listened to the quick repartees as he 
paced up and down past her, and thought her rdle 
suited her admirably. She was a splendid girl. By 
Jove ! a beauty with spirit and dash ! 

And he became proportionately attentive ; brought 
up shawls, placed his own splendid plaid under her 
feet, and came from time to time to ask how she was. 

" A brother is not a bit better off than a cousin," 
he said,' jokingly. 

Cicely noticed it all with a certain inner satisfac- 
tion ; she felt she was a success. It was a paying 
affair, she thought, to be aggressive and critical. 
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She felt she interested people, and that here she 
had found her key — a " sesame," which would open 
the world to her. 

She felt too that she had made the best use of her 
time op board to develop her critical judgment. She 
seemed to have become clear-sighted just when she 
most wished to see clearly. 



XII. 



Gossip seems to take upon itself the rdle of over- 
seer and busybody in the affairs o{ fiances. The 
number of the interested is surprising ; some are 
delighted, others enraged ; some concerned, others 
try to make mischief ; they know so wonderfully well 
how things will turn out — how he has got a girl who 
will lead him by the nose, or how she has been 
caught in the meshes of a man who will only cause " 
her bitterness and tears. 

There was no exception to this in the case of 
Karsten's engagement to Wally Wanckel ; remarks 
fell thick and fast, and were not wanting in severity. 
The matter was discussed and sifted, and created 
quite a sensation in the town. No one doubted 
Mrs. Witt's hand in it. 

And his treatment of Minka Krog ! She had 
fainted when she heard of the engagement. 

It was said that Karsten had a short time before 
told her of his distress, and confided to her that he 
was enormously in debt. 

He had come to this resolution one day at sea in 
a heavy October gale, as the waves washed over the 
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deck, the prospect of the enormous expense of a two 
years' life ashore in Trondhjem had had a good deal 
to do with it. 

The longer he remained in the steamship trade — 
and he had now entered upon his second year — the 
deeper in debt did he become. There was no help 
for it ; Minka must be thrown overboard. A man 
must look to his affairs and make his calculations. 

The letter was written during the gale, up in the 
steersman's hut, and delivered to the postmaster on 
board with a humorous : " For heaven's sake ! don't 
lose it ; there's money in that letter." 

Both he and the postmaster had a steaming glass 
of toddy the same evening when, after having 
weathered out the gale, they reached Kristiansund. 

The way Karsten would behave as an engaged 
man, when he came home for the two months that 
the steamer had to lay up, was looked forward to 
with great curiosity. Last winter he had spent in 
Trondhjem. 

Everything, however, passed off in the most 
natural manner ; one visit after the other was paid 
to friends and acquaintances, and — although some- 
what late — even to the Krogs, and it fortunately 
happened that Minka was out when they called. 

On the whole people were bound to acknowledge 
that since Wally's engagement, and since she had 
got more into the hands of Mrs. Witt, she had 
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become more natural and less extravagant in her 
style of dressing. 

Mrs. Witt had, no doubt, her own ideas upon the 
way- in which she could influence Wally and make 
her a fit wife for Karsten. Such things could not 
be done on the spur of the moment by exhorta- 
tions, but by the imperceptible influence of sur- 
roundings — she was quite sure of this, and she 
would never be conciliated if Wally so misunder- 
stood her position as to wish to have the monopoly 
of Karsten. 

Martha alone refused to be reconciled to this 
engagement. Her indignation with Karsten showed 
itself in every pore. 

The worst moment she ever experienced was 
that in which she saw her mother kiss Mrs. Wanckel ; 
it seemed as if they killed poor Minka between 
them. 

Martha was no longer the overgrown hoydenish 
girl of former years ; she had developed into a 
strong well-built young woman, with a brisk energetic 
appearance, and bright winsome eyes. 

She went on from day to day keeping her secret 
to herself ; living a life which was nourished with 
expectations and anxieties from quite another quarter 
than her own home. 

It was she who treasured all Jan's letters ; and 
when she stole up to her room and stood by the 
hour together reading them, it was because she could 
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decipher signs between the lines which escaped the 
eyes of the others. 

This long concealment of her secret could not but 
leave its impression on her. She seemed to have a 
difficulty in falling in with the interests of others. It 
quite irritated her mother to find her so lamentably 
careless about everything which generally occupies 
the mind of young girls. It was found impossible 
to draw her attention to matters of dress, Martha 
was completely lacking in taste for that sort of 
thing ; wanting in all necessary vanity. 

Her thoughts at the present time were fully 
occupied. Jan had been promoted to the position of 
first mate on a large petroleum trader plying between 
America and Europe, with a prospect of the company 
appointing him captain in a couple of years. This 
news had at first made her happy beyond measure ; 
she saw he was now trying to win a future for him- 
self and her. But afterwards she dreamed of 
nothing but petroleum ships on fire ! 

One evening she sat wondering how much heat it 
would take to make the petroleum lamp explode ; 
this caused her to question her father about the 
risk and dangers of the petroleum trade. 

But that oil had been discovered after the Com- 
modore had ceased trading. It was, of course, risky 
enough, but not worse than trading with nitric acid 
-^or gunpowder. 
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" Gunpowder ! — why, that could explode at any 
moment ! " said Martha with a start. 

" Oh, one has to be careful of course, and keep it 
well stored." 

"But I suppose it's forbidden to use lights or 
smoke tobacco on board, father } " 

" And to cook one's food also .' " asked the Com- 
modore laughing. "Oh no, they take it quite easy ; 
you see, sailors are accustomed to having only a 
thin plank between themselves and the sea. They 
sleep at their best when they hear the water rippling 
close to their ears. But they keep the petroleum in 
iron tanks. I had a lot of nitro-glycerine on board 
once ; that stuff doesn't stand either pressure or 
shock. It wasn't pleasant, you can imagine ; but you 
see I was not blown to bits after all." 

" So you came out of it all right .'' " she asked, 
absently. 

" No, my child," said the Commodore, contradicting 
himself ; " I was blown to pieces, and all that was 
left of me is what you see before you." 

" Really, Martha," said her mother, " where are 
your thoughts ? It will never do to be so absent- 
minded." 

" I was thinking of something else, mother." 

" That is to say — you've got your head full of 
Jan's letters," said her mother, much annoyed. " A 
big grown-up girl like you ought not to trouble her 
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head with sailors' affairs in that way. They might 
have amused you about the time when you were con- 
firmed, but now you must really put aside these 
childish ways . . . one would think you were still 
playing with dolls." 

The Commodore gave an impatient grunt or two 
and left the room. 

" Of course your father and I are pleased that Jan 
gets on so well," explained Mrs. Witt ; "' we have 
helped him and done the best we could for him, and 
it gives us pleasure to see he is grateful. But his 
place and sphere will never be among us, you must 
understand, Martha." 

" But mother ! . . to talk of Jan in that way . . . 
because he is poor." 

" I don't refer to poverty or riches at all ; he may 
be much better off than we are. But there is a 
difference in the tvay he has been brought up. He 
will go to and fro between America and Europe with 
his petroleum tanks ; what interests can we have in 
common with him, except perhaps to buy petroleum 
of hjm occasionally .' " 

" Oh, mother, mother ! how can you talk so 
unkindly about him," cried Martha, indignantly. 
" You can't mean what you are saying." 

" Indeed, little Martha ! you are getting quite 
enthusiastic," said her mother, stroking her head. 
" No one has anything to say against Jan ; but he 
has to battle with a rough life — and it must, of 
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course, leave its mark on him. He may write to us 
now and then for the sake of old times, but that sort 
of thing never goes on very long — and you know 
you are such a big, sensible girl now. I think you 
had better go up stairs for my old fur cloak and we 
will see if we cannot get some very nice pieces out 
of it to make cuffs and collar for you." 

" It is really very fortunate," thought Mrs. Witt, 
as Martha stole out through the door sad and dis- 
concerted, " we have the Atlantic between us and this 
Jan ! Thank God, it is only his letters which enter 
this house." 



Cicely was standing ready dressed to go out with 
Karsten. He wanted to buy some particularly fine 
handkerchiefs at Printz's and wished his sister to help 
him in choosing them. 

Karsten perfectly understood when a lady was 
comme il faut, and he did not object to show off his 
pretty sister on this occasion, when he intended 
paying a call to make some final arrangements for a 
combined sledging and skating party to a neighbour- 
ing lake, which was to take place the following 
Saturday. How well the dark woollen dress fitted 
her ; what a nice finish the bow of red ribbon on the 
white collar made, and the smart turned back cuffs 
at her wrists — so simple and effective ! 

The sledge party had been arranged by Lieutenants 
Jerwel and Mourier, the lions of the season ; the 

M 
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latter had just returned from service in the French 
navy. 

The only thing to be settled now was the starting 
point — should it be from the Wanckels' or the 
Commodore's ? 

The Foxes, the Falkenbergs and the Meyers were 
all of one opinion ; the start oUght to take place 
from the Commodore's ; the reason no doubt- being 
that the Wanckel family, who had more money than 
position, would get too much social distinction if 
their house were the rendezvous — and besides, they 
did not care to be made use of to fits Lieutenant 
Witt's future parents-in-law. 

Cicely was not a little disappointed when 
Mourier, whom they met out with Beck, expressed 
his regret at having unfortunately promised little 
Elise Falkenberg's mother that he would drive and 
look after her daughter on the excursion. But 
Beck was at her service, if she would allow him 
the honour. 

" I ought to be grateful to you. Lieutenant 
Mourier — for I cannot say I have much confidence 
in your driving," remarked Cicely ; but it coSt her a 
pang, all the same to find that Lieutenant Mourier 
was going to drive the prettiest of the young girls ! 
As a matter of fact, he ought to have offered her his 
services first, 

Saturday was a clear and frosty winter's day. At 
three o'clock in the afternoon the sledges drove up 
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almost simultaneously in front of the Commodore's 
house. 

Lieutenant Beck was an exceedingly pleasant 
cavalier. He was renowned for his clever head and 
sarcastic tongue, but Cicely was quite his match. 
They tried to excel each other, and repartees fell 
thick and fast. The conversation became so ani- 
mated that they scarcely took count of distance 
till they lanexpectedly came upon the lake lying 
before them amongst the trees. 

They halted at the house of a mutual friend, 
where some steaming coffee awaited them. The 
heavy sledge wraps were dispensed with, and the 
skaters soon found their way to the i.ce. 

Lieutenant Beck gallantly. fastened on Cicely's 
skates, and helped her out on to the ice with some 
ostentation. From childhood Cicely had been used 
to skating, and could skim lightly and gracefully 
over the ice. 

She forgot everything for the moment in one 
wild career round the lake, inhaling freely the clear 
frosty air, while the pale cold light of the new moon 
was seen above the trees. 

There was so much pent-up vitality in her well- 
built frame, that it sought a welcome outlet in this 
exhilarating exercise, and it was only, after a long 
run by herself that it occurred to her to stop and 
turn round. 

She had expected to be followed more or less by 
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the others, but the whole party — with the exception 
of midshipman Willock, who was skating in her 
neighbourhood — was still in the little bay where 
they had put on their skates, laughing and talking 
their loudest. Mourier was wholly occupied in 
giving Elise Falkenberg her first lesson in skating ; 
Jerwel circled adroitly round Anna Valeur, who 
seemed to have a special attraction for him, and 
the .high-spirited, exacting Beck had condescended 
to teach a bashful maiden her first moves on the 
smooth ice. 

Cicely felt with some mortification as if she had 
been excluded from the circle. No one had thought 
it worth while to follow her. 

Jerwel was now seen advancing, with two cousins 
in tow, whom he released when he reached Cicely. 

He really must express his admiration ! He had 
never seen a lady skate so gracefully and surely. 
Miss Witt ought really to let the young beginners 
near the shore have the benefit of seeing her skate, 
an opinion in which Beck loudly acquiesced. 

Mourier now suddenly left the shore and came at 
full speed towards them. He began circling round 
Cicely, and attempted with great skill to imprison her 
in all sorts of rings and figures of eight. 

He was a master of figure skating, and Cicely 
and he soon began trying to outvie each other ; at 
la.st he proposed a race hand in hand up and down 
the ice. 
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When they arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
others for the second time, certain indications 
led her to- believe that Mourier was getting 
anxious to leave her and continue his interesting 
lesson to Elise Falkenberg. 

She decided then and there to prevent this — 
not exactly for his sake, but because she had no 
intention of losing her prestige for the sake of the 
little "Miss" near the shore. 

She began rallying her partner, flattering his 
vanity by letting him feel he was being exposed to 
the criticism of a beautiful woman. She was in 
capital spirits, made jests and retaliated on all sides, 
and in a short time she had most of the company 
round her, a state of things which he well knew how 
to appreciate. She felt her importance, and that she 
ruled the party. Her manners were so enchanting, 
yet domineering ; all sorts of remarks flew about as 
the skaters glided past each other. 

Beck observed it was as much as he could do to 
look after his legs when Cicely skimmed by ... . 
he felt as if a bullet whizzed past his ears. 

" He should not lose courage," was the retort. 

Shortly after, he had the misfortune, while pirouet- 
ting backwards in front of Anna Valeur, to fall, 
and lay sprawling on the ice. 

" What a pity such a pretty woman should be so 
confoundedly sarcastic," cursed Beck when he got 
out of earshot. 
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Cicely had asserted her rights as queen of the 
party, although, as she felt with a certain bitterness, 
it had cost her some exertion. 

The crescent moon had risen considerably over 
the ridge of the hill, and the moonlight seemed .to 
lend an easier and more confidential tone to the 
company. 

Cicely saw Kafsten paying Wally the attention 
which was her due. She was but a poor skater and 
required his support the whole time ; then suddenly 
becoming weary of it all, she would wish to rest. 

Cicely watched her brother, thinking what a fine 

handsome fellow he was Surely he and she 

could take each other's hands in sympathy, and 
with resignation help each other to battle against 
the deceitful world ! At one time was there anybody 
more promising than Karsten — and herself! she 
added, the tears springing to her eyes. 

An idea struck her. 

She felt such pity for Karsten .... he ought 
to have a little liberty ; she was sure he would 
enjoy taking a flight across the ice and amusing 
himself among the young girls, if she came to his 
release. 

She steered straight for Wally, and declared she 
wanted her company for a good long while. She 
laughed and joked with her, and pulled her over the 
ice. Wally would only have to stand on her skates 
and she, Mourier, and Beck would take turns 
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in towing her along. She knew Wally was not 
averse to this distinction. 

Mourier .-' 

She looked around ; — he was on his knees re- 
fastening Elise Falkenberg's skates. 

" Lieutenant Beck, could you stay and tighten 
my skates t " cried Cicely. 

"Awfully sorry, but I'm afraid Miss Meyer is 
waiting for me." 

Now she saw Jerwel retreating towards a group of 
young girls where Karsten was conspicuous, talking 
with the enjpyment of a frisky young colt let loose. 

She felt vexed that they should take advantage 
of the twilight, and slip away from her; yet it was 
more natural they should enjoy prattling with these 
girls of fifteen and sixteen. 

She was indefatigable in her attention and care 
for Wally. Young Willock, one of her most devoted 
slaves, remained at her side assisting her. 

Laura Fox joined them, and later on came 
Martha tugging Captain Turman along by a silk 
handkerchief. 

What would she not give to be so simple-hearted 
and happy as Martha ! 

Cicely felt a bitter joy in knowing that her 
brother at any rate was his frivolous self once 
more. 

If others gave themselves up to enjoyment, why 
might not he do so too > 
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Cicely was in exuberant spirits, and did all she 
could in her amiable way to enliven the com- 
pany. 

How she pulled Wally along ! It seemed as if 
she dragged the heavy burden of her fate behind 
her. 



XIII. 

For several days Cicely had gone quietly about the 
house absorbed in her thoughts ; an idea had taken 
possession of her. 

It had originated the evening of the skating party 
as she drove home in her sledge after the day's 
excursion, embittered and unhappy. 

The same thing over and over again all the year 
round, dressing oneself, going to parties ; the same 
people, the same talk ; receiving visitors, pouring out 
tea, playing, singing, and entertaining ; then clearing 
away and putting everything to rights. . . . 

" Oh, if one could only have something to do, 
some settled work ! " But what could she do ? 

Be a governess ? Lecture and domineer over 
children, as she herself had been domineered over ? 

She racked her fancy in vain. 

She might open a shop for ladies' clothing . . . 
in quite a small way, or, perhaps, a fancy shop for 
Berlin work. 

Or begin as a modiste .' 

Not in any provincial town, but in the capital itself. 
She knew she had good taste. 
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While Lieutenant Beck was entertaining her with 
his lively conversation in the bright moonlight, she 
saw herself enthroned behind a counter, with boxes 
of ribbons, caps and hat shapes filling the shelves ; 
or writing out bills in a room at the back. 

Her customers were urging on their orders — they 
were going to this party and to that — and received 
promises which could never be kept; they were all 
intent on being as fashionable this year as last. 

And she herself was happy and busy ; saving 
money to go abroad to study the latest fashions. 

Cicely thought of nothing else the next two or 
three days, and one night the scheme of the modiste's 
establishment was propounded in the most glowing 
terms to Martha, as the girls undressed to go 
to bed. 



" Another invitation ! " grumbled Cicely, perceiving 
a note from the Willocks. " Can't we say ' no ' for 
once, mother } " 

" Why so } Naturally they are anxious to do 
something for Karsten and Wally just now." 

" I am so heartily tired of it all." 

" Because you are so much fdted .' Really, my 
child, you are becoming very captious — Martha must 
wear her green dress with revers." 

" I really think people might find something else 
to do than be everlastingly inviting one another out. 
I should like to have some real work ; then I could 
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find a better excuse than a headache," said Cicely, 
with a proud movement of her head, her mind full 
of her new plan. " I could say — thank you, I am 
busy." 

" How you do talk, Cicely ; this is really folly. 
Just think if you were so placed in the world that 
you had to earn your own living ! . . . . I suppose 
you will wear your blue dress .' " 

"No, the brown will do very well." 

" Then at any rate you must wear your deep lace 
collar and cuffs. Perhaps there will be a little 
dancing after supper." 

" Ugh 1 I always get such a headache after dancing 
now." 

" You must really look after your temper. Cicely ; 
you will lose all too soon that something vihich is as 
attractive in a young girl as the bloom on a peach. 
You have become a little too critical and headstrong 
of late; — I have often thought of speaking to you 
about it — you have entered upon a dangerous path — 
to rule is the privilege of men ! There is a little 
womanly secret which helps you to shine by letting 
others shine. . . . You have so many advantages, 
child, but you do not know how to use them. A 
"woman should make herself as amiable as possible ; 
even Martha shows herself to advantage. With her 
good nature and lively manners, she is sure very 
soon to feather a nest for herself." 

" I think I should choke if I could not speak out 
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my mind ! " said Cicely, so excitedly, that her mother 
looked up at her intently. 

" I have such a longing to set to work at some- 
thing, mother." 

" But you are doing something, my child." 

" To go to parties is surely not to be doing any- 
thing." 

"H'm — I don't see why you should say so," 
objected her mother, with emphasis. " Wiser heads 
than yours go there, or else how can you account for 
meeting so many serious men at parties .' " 

" Men have their own work, and go out to amuse 
themselves, and we are to pretend to be doing the 
same — only to talk nonsense for a change ! " 

" I think some one is talking nonsense just now ! " 

" I only mean to say, I don't see why we shouldn't 
do something, too." 

" What .' Leave home and become a governess, 
or teach the German you have learned, do you 
mean .' — No," said Mrs. Witt smiling and eyeing her 
pretty daughter up and down with satisfaction. 
" Thank God, there is no necessity for that as yet!' 

"But now, mother, I have found something for 
which I am really fit ! There is nothing I should 
like so much as to become a modiste ! " 

" A nice idea indeed ! — You would supply dresses 
I suppose, to the friends whom I should mix with in 
society." 

" But it is just the thing for me. ' 
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" Ah, indeed ! I can see Laura Fox, Elise 
Falkenberg and Wally, turning up their noses at 
you, and perhaps deducting something from the bills 
because you have supplied them with trimmings or 
flowers they do not like." 

" But I did not mean to stop here." 

" Dear me, what a child you are. Cicely. Why, 
you would have to begin by serving as a dressmaker 
in one of those establishments." 

" I could go somewhere far away, mother." 

" Where they had never heard of Commodore 

Witt } That wouldn't be in this country I 

am quite amazed at you ; you are over twenty, and 
yet you come to your mother with such nonsense as 
this ! I know, of course, it is your illness which is 
the cause of it all, and I suppose we shall have it 
all over again in the spring. But you should really 
guard against these melancholy, morbid fancies, 
against this weariness of everything, Cicely. You 
rnay be sure it doesn't leave a good impression. Be 
pleasant and amiable, and you will find you can 
enjoy yourself." 

" What do you think, Karsten ? " asked Mrs. Witt, 
turning to her son who entered the room, newly 
shaved and hat in hand, ready to go out ; " Cicely 
has some foolish notion about retiring from the 
world and going out to earn her own living." 

" Oh, yes ; when girls get that sort of fit it is 
always a sure sign they have been disappointed. 
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They find perhaps their market value is going down 
in the town, and then they are mad to become 
governesses in parsonages or in country houses. 
But with such old-maidish tendencies they won't 
stand much chance of getting married, by Jove! 
I only looked in to let you know that Mourier called 
just now, and told me the party at the Willocks is 
to be a grand affair. He came from the Falken- 
bergs, and Elise was busy with her dress ; she had 
known about it since yesterday." 

" Ah, indeed ! " said Cicely, curtly ; " it really 
seems as if that little brat in her teens is beginning 
to have too many privileges. I shall wear my blue 
dress, mother ; the brown does not fit at all well, 
and I must go out and buy some long gloves." 

Karsten accompanied her shortly afterwards down 
the street to Printz's ; he was going to the 
Wanckels. 

" I think you are trying to be a little too sharp 
lately, Cicely, when you go anywhere." 

" Yes, of course, one must assume some sort of an 
air towards men ; it won't do to be natural." 

" Ah, indeed, I thought that was exactly what you 
ladies always aimed at ; but instead, you must beat us 
poor men with pickled rods directly we happen to 
make a slip of the tongue. A woman need not behave 
in that way just because she happens to have some 

brains But the fact is, Cicely," — here Karsten 

beat his leg with his elastic cane ; he knew he was 
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touching upon a dangerous topic — "the fact is, 
that this biting tongue of yours does not suit you 
any longer. Quite a young girl can say a good deal, 
you see ; but in the long run — h'm — it does not 
answer ; you are becoming too much of a 
shrew . . . ." 

" Good-bye, Karsten ! I have to call on Minka 
Krog for a pattern," she said, with a touch of 
sarcasm. 

Hurrying down the street she turned the corner 
by the little red-walled confectioner's shop. 

It was not this, however, which attracted her, but 
Madame Andersen's lending library, where she often 
went with Laura Fox and other friends. 

When, half an hour afterwards, she turned her face 
homewards, she hid in her elegant skunk muff a 
much thumbed novel, with the label half torn off 
the back. 

The first of those novels had undoubtedly widened 
her horizon. Now she devoured them whoksale 
by night, with the candle on her pillow. 



XIV. 

Another long and tedious year passed before 
Karsten reached the goal of his temporary ambition, 
— the airing of his distinguished person on the 
bridge as captain. 

This he had accomplished at last, and the follow- 
ing autumn he began to tire already of the many 
hardships which attended the steamship trade. He 
was so heartily sick of the beefsteak for breakfast 
and the salmon and roast veal for dinner day after 
day the whole summer round. The sugar-covered 
dessert cake, which crumbled away, growing gradually 
smaller and smaller during the trip, he could scarcely 
tolerate. 

There were prolonged conferences in both families, 
at the Wanckels and at the Witts, where prepara- 
tions for the wedding continued throughout the 
winter — not however without some little amicable 
friction. 

It was undeniably a charming house which had 
been fitted up for the young couple, full of com- 
forts which at once gave an impression of Karsten's 
luxurious taste. 
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They were married in the spring and went abroad 
for a few weeks on their wedding tour. 

Mrs. Witt felt it was necessary to maintain her 
authority with proper weight ; Karsten with all his 
liberty was used to his mother's guiding hand and 
advice. 

He was really bound to assert his superior social 
position to counterbalance the money which Wally 
brought into the family, if he did not intend to 
become too dependent upon the Wanckels. And 
then Wally was not a little exacting in her desire 
to have Karsten all to herself; surely it was not 
to Karsten's advantage to marry a Wanckel, but to 
Miss Wanckel's to become a Witt ! 

What most troubled Mrs. Witt for the moment 
was the social aspect of the affair. 

It might be expected, too, that the Witts would 
do something on this happy occasion for the newly- 
married couple ; something more imposing and 
effective than an ordinary party. 

Having considered the matter carefully, she found 
no alternative but to go to her husband and suggest 
that they should give a grand ball. 

It would, of course, cost them a good deal of 
money, for it must be on a sumptuous scale to 
correspond with the grandeur of the Wanckels' 
affairs, so that Karsten might feel that some honour 
and glory emanated from him as well. 

The more she thought of it, the more importance 

N 
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she attached to it, and she gradually found that, for 
other reasons too, the matter would have to be 
seriously considered. 

Such an occasion was an appropriate opportunity 
for showing off Martha to advantage as daughter of 
the house. 

And Cicely, — Mrs. Witt heaved a deep sigh — 
hers was a peculiar position. Of course, everybody 
was greatly taken with her — up to a certain point. 
But beyond that — anything more serious ! She 
seemed somehow to scare them or keep them off. 

After having danced in other people's houses for 
five or six years, it would be something to show 
herself at a ball in her father's house. 

But all the arrangements for supper, the ices, the 
champagne! She could see her husband's face on 
hearing the proposal ! how the lines would gather 
round his mouth ; what crushing satire there would 
be in his smile ! 

The champagne alone would cost a great deal of 
money. She would never get her husband to agree 
to it. 

All this caused Mrs. Witt great anxiety. She 
saw the ball in the king's room, with the imposing 
portrait in the background. She saw the crowd of 
uniforms and grand toilettes moving about on the 
bright floor under the chandeliers ; it all became 
more and more dazzling to her imagination ; she 
could bear it no longer. 
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She discussed the details of the event with 
Karsten ; the question of the band, the places to 
be assigned to the married ladies ; who should 
open the ball ; how the supper should be served 
and the card-tables placed. She finished with a 
sigh. 

" But what will father say ? " 

Karsten knew his father well. But then what an 
impression it would all make upon his parents-in- 
law ! 

Mrs. Witt found to her surprise that Cicely was 
in favour of the idea. It was quite unusual for her 
to look pleasant when it was a question of parties 
and invitations, although on all such occasions she 
appeared with a bright smile, lively, interested eyes, 
and the most tasteful dress. 

She had long since tired of balls and parties, she 
no longer found any pleasure in them. Always the 
same empty, idle way of killing time. But under 
all this there was an exciting struggle with vanity ; 
her pride would not give way ; she must be the first 
among the girls. 

There had been a time when she had not cared 
whether her dress were creased, or whether 
it fitted or no. Now the question of her toilet 
had become a subject of deep reflection, a painful 
study. 

Her mother thought that Cicely bade fair to 
become the very counterpart of herself; she was 
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SO extremely particular when trying on her dresses, 
so full of new whims and suggestions. Whatever 
the cost, her dress must fit. Her gloves were thrown 
aside on the most trifling pretext. Even Karsten 
began to respect this change in his sister ; every one 
in the house had to bow before her now. 

There was a special reason, however, for her 
taking such an interest in the proposed ball, and 
entering into the preparations with the enthusiasm 
of a girl of seventeen. 

Lieutenant Fasting had returned home about this 
time. He might in all probability be stationed 
there the whole year, and was going to lodge with 
the Foxes. 

From the moment she heard this her mind was in 
a turmoil. 

During the four years he had been away she had 
now and then felt some interest in other men, and 
had met some who had many good and amiable 
qualities, always allowing for a few trivial faults. 
She had tried her best to place them as high as 
possible in her estimation ; but to lose herself with 
any of them, to lose herself so far as to forget the 
image that ever haunted her — no, never that ! 

She had known what it meant to feel the fire 
flash up within her once, and had waited ever since, 
expecting the old feeling to come back again. 

She had fancied it was all forgotten, or in any 
case so overgrown with other sentiments, that at the 
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worst she could treat it as a thing of the past ; but 
now the inspiration which had long been silent broke 
out anew with ungovernable force. 

She watched with feverish expectation to catch a 
glimpse of him ; she would recognise the well-known 
figure and gait far away, among ever so many. 

And then the ball ; perhaps she would meet him 
there for the first time ! 

Her mother had completed all her arrangements 
with due consideration for the Wanckels, Karsten, 
and her daughters. 

To crown all, Karsten had sent her a case 
of champagne, of the brand he had ordered for 
his own cellar from Messrs. Barnett et fils, of 
Rheims. 

The Commodore stood like a rock in the surging 
sea ; the waves dashed over him, but he remained 
unmoved. 

" His head had not been turned with Karsten's 
luxury, and he did not intend to be affected by it," 
he said. 

" He must hear the main argument, then," Mrs. 
Witt declared. " People were wondering if Com- 
modore Witt would soon resign. Now he must 
really show that he was still in full vigour, and 
could hold his own as well as ever. In their position, 
people were bound every now and then to prove 
that they could fulfil their social duties." 

Mrs. Witt had her own reason for giving the ball 
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at an early date — if possible, the following week. 
A letter had arrived from Jan, telling them that he 
had been appointed captain to the large iron vessel 
Lucida, trading between Newport and Bremen with 
petroleum. He was to join his ship at Bremen in 
April, and had arranged meanwhile to spend some 
time in Norway, and to pay a visit to the Witts. 

Mrs. Witt was not much attracted by the prospect 
of having Skipper Borresen figuring at her ball, 
nor of celebrating a home-coming which carried 
with it an odour of petroleum. 



In the course of the week Cicely had a new dress 
made, then taking a dislike to it, she had it altered 
and remade. It was taken off and put on, then 
tried by candle-light to see if it suited her complexion, 
hair and figure. 

Her fancy took inventories of all Wally's new 
toilettes from abroad, wondering if it would be 
possible to steal from them any idea which might 
prove useful to her. 

Lieutenant Fasting had called upon the family 
the day before the ball. It was a short visit, and 
Cicely had not gone into the room. She had not 
the courage to meet him for the first time on such 
an everyday occasion — was almost afraid of the old, 
foolish reserve and confusion which he had so much 
misunderstood. 
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It '.ras strictly enjoined that no one should walk 
along the passage, in order that Cicely might get a 
couple of hours' sleep that afternoon before the ball ; 
she looked so poorly, her mother thought. 

" Upon my word, what next, I wonder ! " grumbled 
the Commodore, as he was made to steal softly up 
the creaking stairs. 

Nobody knew that Cicely had lain avyake with 
unclosed eyes the whole night. 

She felt nervous and uneasy when the hour came 
for her to dress. 

And now, after many inspections, she stood 
triumphantly before the looking-glass for a last 
survey, and heard confirmed in words, what she 
could see for herself, — she was looking perfectly 
beautiful this evening. 

By skilful management, and by carefully prolong- 
ing her toilet, she arrived in the ball-room an hour 
after the time punctiliously arranged by the Com- 
modore. She wished to appear on the scene fresh 
and sparkling ; and then, as she thought, her entree 
would be more effective, if people were waiting for 
her! 



XV. 



The last of the guests had departed, and the candles 
in the ball-room chandeliers were being extinguished. 
A strong light shone through the open door of a side 
room, where the dessert table stood with its tall 
vases, remnants of ices, jellies, and cakes, and a 
number of empty glasses on the wine-stained cloth. 

" I think I must make you useful, my dear 
Wally," exclaimed Mrs. Witt, " and ask you to help , 
Cicely and Martha upstairs to put the bedrooms in 
order. We had to make dressing and cloak rooms 
of them for the evening. You see I treat you quite 
as one of the family. You looked so remarkably 
well to-night in your dark red velvet ; just like a 
young wife. I hope you enjoyed yourself.'"' she 
added, following Wally to the door. 

" Nella," called Mrs. Witt, " please bring me a 
bottle of champagne from the basket. I feel quite 
feverish and thirsty, — two clean glasses, Nella. 
I must have a little chat with Karsten after all this. 
The time for quiet chats with him is over now, as I 
dare say you have noticed, Nella ; now, there will 
always be a third person." 
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" Karsten, a glass of champagne before we part, 
won't you ? " 

Karsten was walking up and down the ball-room 
in the half-light, smoking a cigar. His mother went 
up to him, took his arm and walked through the 
long room to the dessert table, with an air of satis- 
faction. 

" Thanks, Nella ! help yourself to some dessert, 
and take away the glasses that have been used ; I 
think I may say, Karsten, that the evening has been 
a success in every respect. And your father — he 
was really himself again, he Reminded me of old 
times when he was in his prime on the quarter-deck. 
And Martha, what did you think of her .' I could 
scarcely believe my own eyes ; she made quite a 
sensation ! " 

" Newly out, you know, mother ; it is there the 
charm, lies." 

" Yes, but it wasn't the success a girl generally 
makes at a ball ; there was really something about 
her which took them all by storm, she looked so 
bright and lively. She was absolutely mobbed ; 
and those who didn't get a chance of dancing with 
her came and sang her praises to me ; Jerwel, 
Schmidt, and Drejer quite persecuted me. It's not 
difficult to see that she is mistress of her own 
future ! " Mrs. Witt concluded, still meditating over 
her discovery. 

" Your health, mother ! " laughed Karsten, leaning 
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comfortably back in an easy chair, and sipping his 
wine. 

" I really think that you are beginning to grow 
stout, Karsten," said his mother ; " and yet it is not 
unbecoming. I noticed you did not exert yourself 
much in dancing to-night." 

" Pooh ! mother," he replied, blowing the cigar 
smoke straight before him — he had been drinking a 
good deal during the evening — " a man who is 
married and settled down for life 1 One's interests 
change so wonderfully. When one has grown up 
children to chaperone, it will be time enough to 
give oneself up to the ple^isures of dancing again." 

" And Cicely, Karsten, — she was a decided 
success." 

" Ye-es," he yawned. 

" She looked exceedingly well ; and then .^he is 
so clever in knowing how to enliven the people 
round her." 

" I almost wish she was a little more stupid. The 
fellows seem as if they were a bit afraid of her, the 
devil knows why 1 " 

Mrs. Witt sat with her glass in her lap, deep in 
thought. Where could her eyes have been 1 Martha 
was really a lovely child. 

Karsten was half way into the land of dreams, 
his head bent over the back of the chair exposing 
his shiny forehead, which was getting bald of late. 
He awoke when Wally returned. She thought 
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they ought to be going home some time, and was in 
a great hurry to put on her things. 



Martha was up in her room undressing, and 
humming to herself some of the dance music. 

She was in great spirits and had heaps of amus- 
ing stories to tell Cicely. She recalled one thing 
and then another, and would sit down every now 
and again when she came to any point of moment 
in her stories. 

Then she would get up and continue undressing, 
humming to herself the while. She had never cared 
for dancing, but to-night she did not mind, now 
that 

" Perhaps only another month." Martha closed 
her eyes, lost in her own thoughts. She had been 
in a kind of fever since the arrival of Jan's last 
letter; at one moment she felt inclined to laugh, at 
another to cry. 

She had enjoyed herself immensely to-night ; so 
many pleasant things came into her mind. 

" I am in bed now, Cicely," she said, sitting half 
up. " Are you never going to be ready .' I shall 
soon be asleep. Don't you think it was an awfully 
nice ball .'' Just look how long and disconsolate 
my dress looks hanging there ! " Martha went on, 
bursting out laughing. " Everything seems to be 
dancing before my eyes still," she murmured shortly 
afterwards, in a sleepy tone. 
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Cicely stood before the looking-glass, lost in 
thought. The thick candle, burnt nearly to the 
end, threw a yellow light on her figure, as she stood 
gazing absently into the glass. 

She felt quite clear about the result of the even- 
ing — she was sick to death with disappointment, 
and free to look dispassionately down the long vista 
of her future. 

Lieutenant Fasting had come up to Martha and 
herself in his easy, self-possessed way early in the 
evening. She remembered how the lights in the 
room seemed to swim before her eyes. His face 
bore signs of having weathered many storms and 
gales, while he had been attending to the building 
of his lighthouses on the coast ; but it still wore the 
bright, half-serious smile. 

He greeted them cordially, although his manner 
was rather constrained. She noticed how he started 
when he looked at her more closely, and how he 
tried to keep his composure. She felt that she 
turned terribly pale herself. It was an important 
moment in their lives. 

" Quite unchanged I see. Miss Witt ! " he said 
with a smile, bowing and gliding past her. 

He came from the card-room between the games 
from time to time and stood in the doorway ; the 
look of admiration with which he followed her could 
not be mistaken, but — the eyes were cold, she felt 
that they were examining her critically ; not a spark 
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of the old look in them ! And he had left directly 
after supper. 

It was all over — her dreams were at an end 1 
Yes, and there should be an end now to something 
else. For a long time she had looked upon these 
parties and balls as part of her duty in life, but 
always with a shudder. Now she would tolerate them 
no longer ! What more had she to do with them .' 
Now at any rate, she would assert herself. 

More than once lately she had had a suspicion 
that the men settled amongst themselves who should 
pay her most attention ; and this evening, no doubt, 
many of her partners had danced with her as a 
matter of duty. 

She gazed at herself in the mirror. She was 
really very handsome — that neck, those shoulders — 
and such a dress ! 

She was conscious that her mouth shaped itself 
into the satirical moue it usually wore, when occasion 
called for one of her cutting replies. 

She thought she gave people the impression of 
being cold and without feeling, while all the time a 
fever was raging within her. She was unmerciful in 
the expression of her opinion when she was forced 
to be entertaining. There was something of the 
edge of a razor about her, Karsten said. She be- 
came stiff and proud, as easily hurt as red-hot iron — 
and all the result of her artificiality. 

But this evening she had entered the ball-room in 
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no such mood. It was now — afterwards — that she 
felt like this, when disappointment had thrown its icy 
veil over her. 

As she undressed and placed one article after 
another on the sofa, she tried to analyse all that had 
happened. 

There lay her ball dress, with her shoes and 
flowers carefully arranged on the top. 

It was as though she had spread a shroud over 
her youth and hope. 



XVI. 

It was not easy to understand where Martha had 
got her information, but she had been out berore six 
o'clock this morning in the drizzling rain, and had re- 
turned home for breakfast flushed and excited ; with 
the excuse that she had wanted a good long walk. 

Without any one knowing, she put on her things 
and went out again. 

The wind rushed in through the door as she 
opened it, and outside thfe flag line was beating 
monotonously against the staff. 

On and on she went, scarcely aware which 
direction she took till she reached the little watch- 
house where she had been at break of day. The 
wind whistled and howled round her, catching her 
clothes as she stood there intently gazing out over 
the grey sea. 

Clouds heavy with rain lay like a misty border, 
and shut out the horizon. A ship might appear in 
sight at any moment. 

To the south the white-crested billows rose one 
behind the other, chased each other, and then sank 
again, leaving a glimpse of dangerous, grey-black, 
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sunken rocks. A few sea-gulls soared backwards 
and forwards at the entrance of the harbour, and 
then set out to sea, where two large vessels were 
beating about under double-reefed topsails, their 
black yards peering through the mist. 

Time after time Martha thought she distinguished 
smoke among the shadows on the horizon, and found 
it was only dark, threatening clouds which rose in 
that direction. 

Some of the dearest moments in their life were 
associated with this old watch-house, and she had 
written to say she would be up there when the 
steamer arrived. She knew he would be on the 
look-out for her. 

She paced to and fro to quiet her restlessness, 
and then sat down on the bench, trying to picture to 
herself how he would look, how he would treat her, 
and how it would all end. She was hardly able to 
think, her mind was so taken up with happy 
expectations. 

There! .... there out of the midst of the fog 
came the steamer ! 

She stood straining her eyes and holding her 
breath. The clouds of smoke grew larger, and lay 
like a long black streak across the sea. 

She could not remember how long she remained 
riveted to the spot ; she stood like one transfixed. 
The hair on her forehead had become wet, and her 
cloak was damp and heavy with the moisture. 

The steamer grew nearer and nearer, and every- 
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thing on board showed more clearly, till all at once 
she saw the vessel right below her, noisily making its 
way into the harbour. It was so near she could 
almost have shouted down to the people on deck. 

Aft by the gunwale somebody was rapturously 
waving his cap to her. 

She waved her handkerchief, scarcely aware that 
the other hand with the umbrella waved too. 

She stared through her tears, and recognised Jan 
by the way he carried his head ; he was shouting 
some message to her. 

She hurried home and ran upstairs to the passage 
window to see the passengers landing from the 
steamer out in the harbour. 

She heard Cicely remark to her mother, who was 
busy at the linen-press : 

" Jan might come by the steamer to-day ; who 
knows ? " 

" For goodness' sake don't talk about it. Let us 
hope he won't be here for another fortnight, at 
least." 

Martha pressed her head closely to the window- 
pane to hide her face, as Cicely came and stood 
beside her and looked out. 

" I wish we had the glasses, and then we could see 
who comes ashore in the boat." 

But Martha had long ago discovered Jan. She 
ran down for the glasses and was back again in a 
moment, gazing through them attentively. 

O 
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" Can you see any one ? " 

" H'm, I . . . . Would you like to look ? " 

But she kept the glasses, instead of giving them 
to her sister, and looked through them again and 
again. The boat was close to the wharf. 

" Let me have them, Martha ! " 

" You shall have them directly." 

But she did not take them from her eyes till Jan 
had landed, and stood on the wharf. 

" I wasn't sure myself. I thought " 

" It isn't easy to recognise any one among the 
crowd," said Cicely, peering through the glass. 

Martha was gone. 

She had rushed downstairs and had opened the 
front door before Jan could ring the bell, and met 
him with a face flushed with crying, and aglow with 
excitement, 

" Jan, Jan ! " she cried, as she pulled him trem- 
blingly into the hall. The next moment they held 
each other in a long and close embrace, as if to 
assure themselves that the whole thing was not a 
dream. 

Suddenly she started, she heard a noise, and had 
only time to whisper ; 

" Don't say anything to day, Jan ! " — when Cicely 
came running down the stairs with a cry of surprise. 

" Why, is it really Jan ? " 

" Yes, here he is, Cicely ! " 

" What a black beard ! How sunburnt ! You 
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look as if you were tanned ! I have been so looking 
forward to your coming ; you can't imagine. Now 
we shall have some fun again. You mustn't look 
after Martha only this time, you know,'' she said, 
jestingly, while he was hanging up his coat and 
cap. " What a man you have grown ! Are you still 
the same height, do you think .■' We must measure 
before I let you go in." ^ 

He started as he looked at her. 

" And as for you. Cicely, why, you have changed 
too. That is to say — you're none the less pretty," 
he said, correcting himself as he eyed her. " But 
you seem to have become somebody here. Tell 
me, do you rule the roost now ? " 

" Ah, you evidently want mother to look after you 
again ! " laughed Cicely. " You had better come in." 

" Father, just fancy, here is Jan ! " she cried 
through the study door, and then ran upstairs to call 
her mother. 

Jan and Martha were left by themselves in the 
sitting-room. The London eight-day clock and the 
large lithographs of the king and queen in black 
frames danced before her eyes. It was real ; they 
were together once more ; there they stood staring at 
each other. 

Martha was a full-grown young woman now — 
yet still the same unselfish, headstrong girl, whom 
at first he had striven so hard to forget, and 
since risked everything to win^^no trace in her, 
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as in the other sister, of the blasi woman of the 
world. 

And Martha saw in his face the traces of toil and 
trouble ; there was something like a line of anxiety 
round his eyes, and under his chin she noticed a 
deep, white scar. 

" So that is why you wear a beard, Jan ! " she ex- 
claimed, stroking the scar, feeling that it had been 
gained in his struggle to win her. 

His beard and broad shoulders made him look 
rather square-built ; the stout, strong neck, round 
which he wore a handkerchief, was brown as the 
bark of a tree. 

" Let me see the boy ! " said the Commodore, in 
in the doorway. " Well done, my dear fellow ! 
Scarcely twenty-six and your own master ! The 
boy is going to stop here, of course," he said, turning 
to his wife. Mrs. Witt had given herself time to 
put on another cap, and received Jan in a mild 
friendly way, which, however, was not quite free 
from a touch of coldness. 

" You ought not to say boy any longer, Witt. 
Jan Borresen has now become quite" — she paused 
to find a word — " quite a captain." 

" Thanks, but my luggage has gone to the hotel, 
and I have ordered a room there." 

" Nonsense, you know your room is always ready 
for you." 

" Thanks ; but I do not know what hour I may 
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have to start, so I must be ready at a moment's 
notice." 

" I'll listen to none of that. You'll have to stop 
here, whether it's for little or for long," said the 
Commodore, cutting short all objections. 

" The room Jan used to have is used as a lumber 
room now, but Nella is sure to do her best to put it 
in order," said Mrs. Witt, stiffly. 

" It shall be ready by to-night, exactly as he had 
it in the old times," Nella promised, warmly, when 
Martha came into the kitchen with the order. Jan 
and Nella were good old friends. 

After dinner it happened that Martha had to go 
to the dressmaker's to try on her new spring dress. 

Miss Matheson was quite overwhelmed with work 
— every one wanted their spring dresses at this time 
of the year — and Mrs. Witt thought it best for 
Martha to go and see how the dress was getting on. 

Martha gave Jan a look. He, of course, wanted 
to accompany her, but Mrs. Witt managed to detain 
him. 

Jan must stay and tell her a little about himself 
and his affairs. His prospects depended, of course, 
to some degree upon the prices of petroleum 1 Was 
he satisfied with the managers 1 Things had come 
to a strange pass in those parts, but fortunately it 
wasn't necessary to mix oneself up very much with 
the state of things over there. 

" Be quick, Martha, and go." 
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" So they are really honest, good folk ? Well 
yes, of course there must be exceptions." 
' Martha went out of. the room casting a look of 
disappointment at Jan. 

Mrs. Witt continued the conversation with Jan for 
some time and then left the room. 

" I hope you haven't forgotten that we take coffee 
at half-past three ? " she remarked in the doorway. 

Jan stood twisting his cap, and wondering if he 
could slip out after Martha, giving as an excuse that 
he was going to fetch his luggage from the hotel, or 
must he wait for Mrs. Witt's coffee .' 

Cicely sat looking intently at him now and then. 
It seemed as if he brought with him fresh breezes 
from the sea. 

"You said I was changed, Jan," she ventured. 
" You must have meant something by it. Perhaps 
you think I have begun to look older } " 

'' How can a girl of two or three and twenty 
begin to show the weight of years ? " 

" A girl of two or three and twenty is old, Jan," 
exclaimed Cicely, excitedly^ She felt she needed a 
confidant. " Her best days are over just when you 
men begin to work." 

" There seems to be plenty of life and strength 
in you. Cicely ; you don't look as if you were done 
for yet." 

" Oh, no, I shall look all right for a few years 
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more, if that is what you mean ; but one is like a 
flower, Jan, in a glass of water. 

" Well, but you will get married sooner or later ; 
how impatient girls are to be sure," he laughed. 

" Indeed, you think one ought to get caught, 
— on a golden hook, etc. ? " 

" Well, I think there are plenty who would go on 
their knees to you ; for instance " 

" Don't trouble yourself with instances. You look 
so full of life, Jan," she said, changing the subject ; 
" you don't know how I envy you." 

Chatting with Jan did Cicely good, and it re- 
minded Jan so much of the days when they were 
playmates together that for the moment he felt 
inclined to disburden himself to her. 

But he remembered that he would be too late to 
meet Martha. 

" Would you like to have a pair of fists like 
these .' " he asked, holding up two brawny hands as 
he went towards the door and hurried out. 

Mrs. Witt found so much for Martha to do that 
day ; and Martha went hither and thither in the 
most absent manner, continually misunderstanding 
her mother's orders. She was in a very anxious 
frame of mind, and felt as if she were walking on 
red-hot cinders. She was wondering all the time 
whether Jan was in the sitting-room, and whether the 
crisis was at hand. Now the secret would be re- 
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vealed, the secret she had carried about with her 
all these years ! 

She fell into a reverie, trying to imagine what her 
parents and Cicely and Karsten would say. She 
constantly pictured herself standing in a state of 
trepidation in the austere presence of her mother. 

The Commodore was taken by surprise when, as 
he sat in his rocking-chair in the twilight, Martha 
came and nestled at his feet and slipped her hand 
into his. He stroked her chin caressingly, and felt 
a little astonished perhaps. 

She had only an opportunity of whispering a few 
words to Jan as she glided past him before the lamp 
was lit. 

And when all the rest of the evening they sat 
round the table busied with their various occupa- 
tions, she could not fix her attention on anything. 
Now and then she would fortify herself by looking 
at Jan, but she could not utter a word. She kept 
her eyes upon her mother's face, wondering what it 
would look like to-morrow morning when she learnt 
the reason of Jan's return. 

And Jan for his part did his best. He only once 
answered absently ; which caused Cicely to laugh at 
him and ask him if his head was still a-sailing after the 
voyage. Otherwise he was busy watching Martha 
at her sewing. He thought it very strange she should 
have to undo her seam so many times in the course 
of the evening. 
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When the time came to say " good-night " they 
found a moment in which to press each other's hands. 
They both tried to look brav^e, and to inspire each 
other with courage. 

The Commodore was in a good humour the next 
morning, and chatted pleasantly at the breakfast 
table over his coffee. 

Jan sat pale and absent-minded, nervously turning 
his bread-and-butter over and over, and answered 
briefly and politely the questions put to him. 

He intended to broach the subject directly after 
breakfast and to ask for a conversation with his uncle 
and aunt — he anxiously wondered what would 
happen if he met with a rebuff. He felt so 
powerless ; he could not tear Martha away from her 
parents. 

Martha could hardly bear to see Jan sitting there 
looking so dejected. 

Perhaps mother would be blind enough to set her 
heart against him. 

Then she grew calm and restful, she knew quite 
well what she would do ; nothing should shake her 
from her determination. A spirit of defiance was 
rising within her. She was Jan's above everything — 
even her parents could not be considered ! 



If the house had fallen about her ears it could not 
have surprised Mrs. Witt more than Jan's proposal. 
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A fury of indignation was raging in her bosom. 
But the imminent necessity of preventing the Com- 
modore from giving his opinion caused her to control 
herself She had the greatest difficulty in keeping 
him from acting on the impulse of the moment, and 
giving any sort of promise, no matter how ill-advised. 
She firmly maintained that they must have time to 
consider so important a matter. 

Mr. Borresen and their daughter had certainly not 
shown much sincerity or straightforwardness in their 
behaviour ; in any case it could scarcely be said that 
he had made an honourable use of his stay under 
their roof ! 

After the first inevitable outburst, she began to 
appeal to Jan's own feelings — he surely would not 
think it so unreasonable if they, as parents, took a 
little time . before coming to a decision with which 
they could reconcile their conscience. 

Mrs. Witt was quite excited and flushed when 
she came out of the room after the interview. 
She had anyhow succeeded in- postponing the 
matter. 

But she was boiling with rage ; Martha, who really 
had such a future before her ! And then to be taken 
on board by a skipper Borresen, as if she were a 
petroleum cask ! 

" Fancy Martha having kept this to herself for four 
years ! " exclaimed Cicely, bursting into the room. 
" She has just told me everything. I don't think 
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it's right to torture them any longer ; they do love ! 
one another so ! " 

" Dear me, Cicely, surely you are not going to lose 
your head over this ! You ought to have sense 
enough to understand that it is all a childish, romantic 
caprice of Martha's. How can she know yet whom 1 
she really ought to marry ? " 

" Well, if she cannot, nobody else can. But one 
cannot presume for an instant that because two r 
people love one another they are ever likely to get 
one another," replied Cicely, bitterly. 

" It is neither your father's intention nor mine to 
object to any one whom Martha may choose, if we 
only knew they were really serious about it, even if 
we had to resign ourselves to the blow of seeing her 
become a skipper's wife. But I do think it is quite 
necessary they should take time to know more of 
each other now they are grown up." 

" Is it to reckon as nothing that Jan has worked 
and striven to be worthy of her all these years .' He 
has now money enough to marry upon. I think he 
has done wonders ; and he is only twenty-six ! " 

" You do talk so foolishly, Cicely ! A man is 
obliged to work and try to get on in the world in 
any case. It sounds all very well to say it was all 
done for Martha's sake, but for my part I can quite 
understand that Jan would like to have one of Com- 
modore Witt's daughters for a wife. When we come 
to consider the matter, it is Martha, our child, whom 
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we must consider first of al'. She has so Uttle 
judgment yet. It is only a girlish fancy. She must 
really see a little of the world first and learn to know 
her own mind." 

" Surely, mother, you wouldn't wish Martha to tell 
him, after he has placed such faith in her — that she 
will wait a little and look round to see if she can 
find some one else .' I should think in such a case 
he would have done with her there and then," said 
Cicely, with an impatient gesture of the hand. 

Mrs. Witt, noticing so much warmth in her tone, 
felt tempted to remind her that there was a limit to 
everything ; but at present it was of more importance 
to get Cicely to take her view of the case. 

" It was, of course, Jan's adventurous life at sea 
which at first had attracted Martha, and made him a 
hero in her eyes. Would you let her go on believing 
in her romance in this blind fashion. Cicely ? No !" 
said Mrs. Witt shaking her head ; " Martha is full of 
deep-rooted, fanciful notions of her own, she gives 
herself up to them heart and soul." 

" She will never love any one else, mother ; I know 
Martha so well." 

" Perhaps so ; she unfortunately seems to cling to 
this one idea. But when we look at it in a practical 
way, Martha's nature appears to me in quite a 
different light ; she is so very impressionable. For 
instance, what did you think about her the night of 
the ball .' Judge from what you saw yourself Cicely ! 
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I don't think she had many thoughts for her dear 
Jan that evening. She was so flattered with all the 
homage paid to her, she was quite a different being. 
I could see it was possible that she might look 
favourably on one or other of those who paid her so 
much attention ; besides, this was really her first 
appearance, and her experience is only just be- 
ginning." 

Cicely did not answer ; she remembered how 
overjoyed Martha had been up in her room, chatting 
away all the time, so full of her happiness. 

" No, Cicely — she has not tried the world yet ; 
we must all use our influence to help her to- gain 
some experience in life. When Jan has gone, her 
mind will be open to other impressions — don't mis- 
understand me, your father and I have no idea of 
making her give him up. We only wi.sh to postpone 
the matter for a year or so before we let her decide. 
She ought to have a little time to compare Mr. Jan 
Borresen with the ideal sailor she has pictured to her- 
self — perhaps she will then feel there is no immediate 
hurry — but we must leave it all to her, of course." 

" She will never alter her mind, mother, about 
him." 

" All the better. We only wish she should 
not rush and throw herself away blindly. - You 
must agree with me in this, Cicely ; surely they 
ought not to object to their feelings for one another 
being put to the test 1 " 
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" They know so perfectly well what they both 
want, mother ; but I suppose they must submit when 
you and father insist so strongly." 

It was not in her usual careful manner that Mrs. 
Witt, when alone in her room, fell to arranging the 
curls on her forehead. She had come to some 
understanding with Cicely — it would not do to give 
her sanction to this too hurriedly — but there had 
been a struggle. 

With a sigh of exhaustion she closed her eyes. 

Jan might easily impress a young girl ; she was 
not blind to that — but every young girl had to 
fight against these first impressions. She could 
not let the child leave the sphere of refined life 
in which she had been born and bred, to become 
the wife of an American captain, in some faraway 
seaport. 

It would not do to give in on this point ; it was 
she who would be held responsible for everything 
unpleasant in the family. 

Next day Jan and Martha came home after an 
early morning walk together. 

Mrs. Witt was much annoyed and after breakfast 
she called Martha into her room. 

As long as everything remained unsettled she 
would insist that Martha in her intercourse with Jan 
Borresen, should treat him as other men. The only 
place where they could meet under present circum- 
stances was under the eyes of everybody in the 
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sitting-room. Besides, she had expected that Jan 
would feel himself in honour bound not to be on a 
familiar footing before he had the right. " One 
who was more of our — what shall I call it — way of 
thinking would, of course, have felt this." 

More than a week passed in this way. They 
scarcely saw one another except in the sitting-room. 
A touch of the hands on the stairs, a whisper on the 
landing before going to bed ; one single embrace and 
a burning kiss in the dark. 

And, at last, Jan's lot became heavier than he 
could bear, and one day he lost all patience and 
told Martha he had never gone through such a 
terrible experience in his life ! He could not go on 
in this way from day to day, scarcely daring to look 
at her. 

His cool and experienced judgment did not de- 
ceive him ; he knew from what quarter the wind was 
blowing, and what was behind Mrs. Witt's " honeyed 
words," as he called them. His face wore such a 
pained, suffering look that Martha was often tempted 
to break bounds and declare openly that, come what 
might, Jan and she were and should be engaged. 

The Commodore felt that his daughter's appealing 
eyes were always upon him. As one might gaze at 
a distant streak of land on the horizon, so the Com- 
modore looked back upon his youth with its love 
and passion, fire and follies, and he swore to himself 
by his hope of salvation, that they should have one 
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another in a year — if Martha was of the same mind 
then as now. 

Until then things would have to remain as his 
wife wished ! 

She was right in insisting that they should take 
their time, and consider fully a matter so important 
as marriage. 

He liked having a chat with Jan in the sitting- 
room about freights and sailors' pay ; and when 
these subjects had been fully discussed he felt there 
were other things he ought to speak about ; then he 
would become embarrassed and would sit awhile and 
h'm and haw, and finally retire to his study. 

Karsten from the beginning pretended to know 
nothing of what had happened. Rethought Martha 
had taken leave of her senses. The best thing 
to be done now was to get cousin Jan off on his 
voyage before anything was known in the town. 
The last two weeks had passed quietly enough, and 
in two or three more he would be gone. 

Mr. Witt, on her part, did not feel at all com- 
fortable. She believed she saw Jan's dark sparkling 
eyes exchange significant glances with Martha, and 
at times they seemed charged with defiance. The 
air, she felt, was full of unspoken messages. 

But Mrs. Witt understood with great tact how to 
be always on Ihe watch. On occasions when there 
might be an opportunity for Jan and Martha to meet 
in the sitting-room, she always managed to be pre- 
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sent, or she found something for Martha to do in 
the house. They might as well have been a thousand 
miles apart ! 

The whole of yesterday afternoon and evening 
Martha had been waiting in hope that they might 
steal a moment to themselves, and just before bed- 
time her mother had asked her to go up to her 
father's bedroom and read to him till he went to 
sleep. 

This evening she hung about the sitting-room 
hoping for a few words with him. But when her 
mother called to her from the landing, and she heard 
that she had to go up and read to her father again, 
she became desperate. 

Not so much as " Good-night " to Jan this evening 
either ! 

She burst out crying, and sobbed so violently that 
Mrs. Witt thought it best to take her into her own 
bedroom. 

" You must really learn to control yourself a little, 
Martha, and not go on in this way. They'll hear 
yon all over the house !" 

But her words were wasted on Martha ; she 
looked at her mother with such an unhappy expres- 
sion in her eyes, and then threw herself on her 
mother's bed and buried herself in the pillow. 

" Would she never be allowed to talk to Jan .' " 

She had looked forward to his return so much, 

and now 

P 
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"Why have you taken such a dislike to him, 
mother ? " she burst out ; then regretting what she 
had said, she ran to her mother and kneeling down 
sobbed : 

" Oh, no, no ; I did not mean that, I did not mean 
it. I know you are so kind and good, mother, dear 
mother ; you must let me have Jan ! You must, do 
you hear ? Father will say ' Yes ' if only you will ; 
we will be so fond of you, mother ; you will see how 
we will love you." 

Martha was almost frantic, and looked up into her 
mother's face, trying to find some spark of hope 
there. 

Her mother, much concerned, bent over her 
shaking her head ; she felt she could hate this out- 
sider who had broken into her family and brought 
them so much sorrow. 

" I cannot love any one else in the world except 
Jan, only Jan ! " wailed Martha. " Mother, I want 
to be Jan's ; you shall not part us." 

Mrs. Witt, noticing her feverish, excited state, 
placed her on the sofa and began to calm her by 
talking quietly to her. 

Why could she not wait a year, when her father 
and mother both thought it necessary for her own 
welfare } 

Martha continued crying and sobbing while her 
mother talked and comforted her, gave her the 
smelling salts and shortly after a kvf drops of 
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naphtha. She must not go to bed before mother 
could see her little girl more herself again. She 
ought to know it was all for her good. 

But all this caused Mrs. Witt much anxiety. It 
evidently would never do to let it go on. Jan did 
not appear to understand at all that, under the cir- 
cumstances.he ought to go away. Every day they were 
together made matters worse. There was a danger 
that the idea might become so fixed in the child's 
mind that she would never be able to get rid of it. 

Early next morning Mrs. Witt drove out to see 
Karsten. 

Martha and Cicely had gone on some errand to 
Mrs. Falkenberg, who had the dressmaker in the 
house ; and afterwards they were to go on to the 
Foxes, and look over the new fashion-plates. 

Mrs. Witt only returned as the cloth was being 
laid for dinner. Karsten had made her stay and 
drink some chocolate. 

She had brought home good news ! She had been 
into father's study with it ; what a merciful thing 
for Martha ; she could really hardly believe it ! 
" Fancy, Karsten and Wally have expressly invited 
you to go with them on their trip abroad — three 
months — and since we are having such fine spring 
weather, they intend going by the steamer on 
Friday — only three days to get ready! We shall 
want the dressmaker now ; we shall have to help her 
as much as we can." 
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"What did they say at the Foxes, Cicely? Only 
to-morrow — we must have her here at once, this 
afternoon ; you must tell Mrs. Fox the reason." 

" Really, Martha, I don't wish for any fuss or 
nonsense. This is such an important matter for 
you. I think you should use your senses a little and 
be grateful that such a treat should fall to your lot. 
And it may happen that this fortunate event may be 
good for other reasons, too," she said significantly, as 
Martha, almost stupefied, followed her out of the 
room. " Mr, Borresen's want of tact in staying on 
here seems to be worrying the life out of you. You 
have not been yourself at all of late. The sooner 
the trial begins the better for you both ; can't you 
understand that ? " 

Martha did not look as if she understood in the 
least. 

She stood mute and thunderstruck, pale as death. 
She could scarcely realise it all. She was to be 
parted from Jan ! 

Down in the sitting-room they sat sewing the 
whole afternoon and evening. It was half-past 
eleven before they laid aside their work and went to 
bed. 

,_ J Martha sat up in her room quiet, lost in thought, 
•,pn;the side of her bed, making no attempt to undress. 
iThere was something defiant about her — every now 
and then she would start and listen intently. 
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She must be left in peace to think over her sor- 
row, thought Cicely. They were both greatly to be 
pitied ; but perhaps it was best after all to make an 
end of this long torture. 

She lay quite quiet, without speaking. 

Shortly afterwards Martha put out the light, and 
Cicely fancied she heard her open the door and go 
out, leaving it ajar. 

Cicely thought she afterwards heard a quiet, 
repeated knocking at Jan's door. 

She evidently wanted to speak to him, poor 
girl. 

It was as if Mrs. Witt had got over a great 
anxiety, and breathed freely again. It had really 
been a period of great pain and difficulty. 

Now she was quite herself again, and the prepara- 
tions for Martha's journey were speedily progressing 
under her skilful auspices. 

There were only two days left ; it was most 
painful to see Jan's and Martha's distress. How easy 
would it not have been for Mrs. Witt to give her 
sanction to the engagement and let them have 
one another, as father and Cicely had urged upon 
her. 

The moon threw its faint light high up on the 
wall, as Martha's shadow glided along the passage. 
She wanted to tell Jan all she had to say on that 
last evening. 
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He received her at the door, pale and trembling, 
and stroked her hair tenderly, lovingly. 

They held each other in a close embrace ; there 
was a wild sorrow about their leave-taking. 

When they at last parted they had taken a final 
decision. This was not a separation. When he 
returned in four or five months she would follow him, 
regardless of everything, and they would settle in 
their new home over in America. 



XVII. 

Cicely was accustomed to the cadets and the other 
young men of the town turning round and looking 
after her when she was out walking. She was 
getting quit:e accustomed to this act of homage, and 
had a somewhat sarcastic conviction of its value. 
It was an understood thing that she was handsome, 
and her self-esteem did not let her doubt for a 
moment that she would have attracted an equal I 11 i ' 
amount of attention in any other town. 

It was, of course, flattering to live as a kind of 
decoration for drawing-room and street, but what 
other satisfaction did she derive. Surely this could 
not be considered a life worth living ! 

All who had work and interest could be said to 
live ; Jan and Martha lived — although the world was 
harsh, to them just now, the one languishing in 
Switzerland, and the other on the Atlantic. Karsten 
had written home and said that Martha was evidently 
born to be a ship-owner or a ship-broker ; unfor- 
tunately her chief delight seemed to consist in bury- 
ing herself in the newspapers at the hotels, studying 
the shipping news. 
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Martha had at any rate something to take an 
interest in ; although she cried, perhaps, when 
night came, and she laid her head on her pillow ; 
but Cicely had nothing at all to cry or laugh over ; 
she had only to make herself pleasant and smile, 
and avoid being candid as best she could — she 
was no longer naive and young enough to speak her 
mind. 

Was there nothing in the world for her to do ? 
She had got beyond the stage of wishing to become 
a mt'.diste, and die with a needle in her hand, since one 
day when she had seen poor little hard-working Miss 
Matliison cough up a little ball which proved to 
consist of the bitten-off ends of thread which she 
must have been chewing and swallowing. This was 
no doubt the only remarkable event in her life of 
drudgery. 

A governess t — How could she undertake with a 
clear conscience to train these little goslings, who 
were only to be taught to stretch their necks, and 
whose lives afterwards would be smothered in artifi- 
ciality — that is to say, if they were not gifted with 
the same sort of light, easy nature as Laura Fox, 
who could adapt herself to any circumstances. 

Laura was one of those who enjoy telling a bit 
of scandal — such and such a person lived a terrible 
life, and such and such a person lived a still more 
terrible one ; whatever it might be they had done. 
She was so insipid, so very insipid — really the last 
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person whom Cicely would wish to have so much 
intercourse with Fasting. He was so busy this 
summer with his work, and never went out any- 
where ; and Laura was now interested in nothing 
but harbour-works, maps, and lighthouses. 

Cicely could not resist a quiet laugh with Lieu- 
tenant Beck at Laura's expense. She had actually 
made her brother Jess row her out in a boat, in 
order to learn how they dredged the entrance to the 
harbour ! 

And the fact that Lieutenant Fasting was on the 
spot, helped to make Cicely all the more uneasy. 
She must try and remember that he was nothing to 
her now. He was busy with his plans, making good 
progress — and she felt sick at heart when she re- 
flected that all this did not in the least concern her ; 
she had nothing to do with it. 

There were times when she felt the whole world 
was dead to her. 

When by chance they met, she became cold as 
marble ; she thought herself quite indifferent now. 

At the commencement of the summer, callers and 
and visitors came as of old. Things were more 
lively perhaps when they were present, but strangely 
dismal again when they were gone. 

At times an uncontrollable desire -for work came 
upon her. 

" I almost think your head is too full of ideas, 
Cicely," said her mother, impatient at being again 
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troubled with her daughter's unreasonable notions. 
" Why don't you keep up your morning and even- 
ing walks ? " 

" I really cannot bear putting on my things day 
after day, going out and coming back again^ — ^just like 
a squirrel in its cage treading the wheel." 

" I must say you are very complimentary to make 
such comparisons about your own home ; you will 
sonte day find out what it is to have a good home, 
and get whatever you want by holding up your little 
finger ; but it is bad for people to have everything 
they want in this world." 

" Yes, mother, that is just what I think ; I am too 
comfortable here at home ; I don't think it is good 
for me to go on in this way all my life just fulfilling 
a daughter's duties." 

" If you really want an occupation, there are so 
many things you might turn your hand to. Why not 
learn to paint on porcelain with Mrs. Scharfenberg ? 
And why don't you go on with your singing lessons .'' 
You used to take such pleasure in them." 

" I have no talent for one or the other. I had 
good taste ; but I could not very well use that," she 
remarked bitterly. " There surely ought to be some- 
thing I could learn. I'm not exactly stupid." 

" You know German and English, why not trans- 
late books .? " 

"Thank you, I am aware of all those neat and 
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suitable occupations which one can take to in one's 
home." 

" All this is mere peevishness and bad temper, 
Cicely. You have both your parents to live for ; I 
should think that vocation enough. But it is all 
this unfortunate hankering of yours to be something 
else than what you are." 

A short time after, Cicely was seen to take the 
silver from the sideboard and begin to rub and 
polish it. 

Mrs. Witt was occupied with dreams of Karsten's 
future. 

He was living in a style which delighted his luxu- 
rious nature ; how could any one believe he had no 
ambition ! But Karsten must lead a comfortable life, 
as she herself had always wanted to do ; and the 
time would come when his personality would attract 
attention. 

Her plans for her son's future were not a little 
ambitious. 

And what comfort it gave her to think that Karsten 
was living near her. Next winter Martha would have 
to come out in earnest ; she had finished last season 
by becoming a star .... She would always have to 
be dressed in a homely kind of style ; it would be a 
mistake to deck her out like a gorgeous flower. 
She had looked so charming in her simple cherry- 
coloured dress last spring. 
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And the trip abroad with all its new impressions 
would probably drive away the childish fancy she 
had dreamt about and riourished in her loneliness, — 
and then the whole affair would be finished with a 
nice sensible letter to Jan. He would be much 
better off with a nice girl from one of the boarding- 
houses at which he stopped. 



XVIII. 

Cicely's interest in Lieutenant Fasting — in spite of 
all she had schooled herself to think this summer — 
was not dead yet. Every step he took and every- 
thing that was said about him, caused every fibre in 
her body to vibrate. 

Laura Fox, her brother Jess, and the Lieutenant 
were always out on sailing excursions together. It 
occupied her not a little ; almost against her will she 
stood by the window and followed the boat with her 
eyes, as it put off from the wharf. 

What could Lieutenant Fasting be thinking of .' 
It was a puzzle to her. 

The long quiet summer seemed never to come to 
an end. The only person in the house who was 
pleased was the Commodore, who could never get 
enough of the warm weather ; it drove his rheumatism 
away, besides it was the quietest time in the year at 
the dockyard. 

Every one became busier and more lively when 
Karsten came back with Wally and Martha, all three 
in foreign travelling costumes. 

There had been no end to Karsten's kindness to 
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Martha, a whole winter outfit — two lovely ball dresses 
with flower borders, light and soft as the air, — an 
inlaid ivory fan with white tassels, the cost of which 
Mrs. Witt had not dared to ask — and then, above 
all, some real Parisian flowers for her hair ! 

Cicely had not been forgotten either ; Karsten 
had got Wally to secure her correct measurements, 
and had brought her a tight-fitting silk dress from 
Paris ; also a parasol and a hat — the latter being in 
every one's opinion quite a work of art. 

For Mrs. Witt, among other things, there was a 
round box, which vanished too suddenly for any 
one to have an opportunity of observing it ; but 
from that day Mrs. Witt's silver grey tresses appeared 
in more luxuriant form from under her thin gauze 
cap. 

The first days were almost wholly spent at 
Karsten's, in giving advice, and looking over all 
their lovely purchases for themselves and their 
house, which were being gradually unpacked. 

" It must all have cost a good deal, Karsten ! " 

"Yes, indeed," he laughed ; "but then- my father- 
in-law had promised us a proper wedding trip, with 
a valuable letter of credit, and they are all really 
purchases which will save us expense in the long 
run. You see rich people get things cheaper in this 
way, mother." 

The presents which he had given to Martha 
proved that lie fully understood his mother's inten- 
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tions with regard to her ; Karsten had always 
thought so much of home ! 

And Martha ? She was no longer the unreliable, 
restless girl, whom no one could depend upon. It 
was almost touching to notice how humble and 
obedient she had become since this trip abroad. 

She was never known to retort ; she seemed only 
too anxious to forestall the wishes of her parents. 
Tears would come to her eyes sometimes when her 
mother was stroking her head. Hers was such a 
tender nature ! 

Mrs. Witt took good care not to refer to Jan. 
That wound must heal of itself. Cobwebs, they say, 
are good as lint for wounds, and forgetfulness none 
the less so. 

She gave Martha a little of everything to do, in 
order to occupy her attention. The new silk dress, 
with narrow stripes, which Martha was to have, 
would in itself be a great diversion. 

The next few days were passed in discussing, 
cutting, and sewing ; and Mrs. Witt found opportu- 
nities to hint at the prospects which all this dress 
and finery suggested, and at all they had to think 
over and get ready for the winter. It would be very 
d,propos if she could raise a little ambition in Martha 
in that direction. 

And Martha listened attentively and submis- 
sively. 

But one day Mrs. Witt was rather taken aback. 
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Martha stood at the window, with her head leaning 
against the framework, apparently listening atten- 
tively to her mother's proposal regarding the dress- 
trimmings. As she turned round her mother could 
see she had been crying. . " Another of her whimsi- 
cal fancies 1 " thought Mrs. Witt. Yet she was so 
pliable, and allowed her mother to lead her in every- 
thing \ 

Of late she had taken it into her head to sit 
with Nella in her room of an afternoon. It was 
quite a pleasure to see her sewing so diligently and 
industriously. 

Mrs. Witt would come in now and then to 
prevail on her to go for a walk before supper. 

" Her mind doesn't seem to be so full of Jan 
lately, Nella," she remarked one day, when Martha 
had gone out. 

There came no answer. A stubbly end of a plait 
stuck out obstinately from behind Nella's grey head, 
as she sat busily munching at something. 

" Well, Nella, you own yourself that we don't 
hear a word about him." 

Nella nodded her head in the slow, dogged way 
Mrs. Witt knew so well. 

You always keep so quiet about things, Nella," 

said Mrs. Witt, rather irritably/ "It was your 

.bounden-duty to have told me all you knew of' this 

blTnd' ^°" ^'^""'^ *^" ""^ ^°" ^""^^ ^^^" '^"''•^ 
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A strange expression flitted across Nella's face ; 
she looked depressed and weighed down. 

And Martha counted and counted the days. In 
five weeks — at the beginning of October at the latest 
— Jan would be back. 



The Commodore had opened his official letters. 
It was always a relief to him when this was done. 

He stood for a while at the window, whistling to 
himself, with a satisfied air, looking out over the 
stretch of ground in front of the house. Then he 
settled down in an easy chair to read the newspapers 
in comfort. 

He scanned the smaller papers hurriedly — it was 
only the advertisements on the back that at- 
tracted his attention — before he took up the larger 
ones. 

Now and then a "H'm" or a grunt, and an im- 
patient crackling noise as he turned the sheets. He 
sometimes wished he had a few of these heroes of 
the pen on his quarter-deck — he would soon make 
short work of them 

Suddenly he drew himself up with a short cry, 
^nd began reading intently, holding the paper up 
before him with both hands. He stared at the 
print, as if he distrusted his own ability to under- 
stand, and the paper trembled in his grasp. 

Then he let his hand, with the paper, drrtp ?t his 
side, and sat staring at the floor. 

Q 
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He remained immovable for a long time. The 
perspiration stood on his forehead ; his wrinkles 
became more and more marked ; the venerable face, 
with the large bony features, and thin, grey whis- 
kers, seemed to grow shorter under a heavy weight 
of sorrow. His mouth twitched nervously, and his 
lips trembled with overwhelming emotion. 

The silence was only broken by the scratching of 
his clerk's pen at the desk. 

The Commodore took up the paper again, but did 
not go on reading it. 

" H'm, h'm " 

His face once more assumed its natural expression. 
He turned over the paper, so that the column which 
had attracted his attention lay uppermost. 

" H'm, h'm," came a little slower. He pursed his 
lips, as if taking a final decision, and rose from his 
seat. 

Placing the paper in his breast-pocket, he walked 
out of the office, stood still a moment in the 
passage, then slowly opened the sitting-room door. 

" Is mother here .' " 

" No ; she is out in the garden." 

" Did you see father's face, Cicely .' " said Martha, 
when he had closed the door. 

" I wonder if there is anything the matter with 
Karsten >. " exclaimed Cicely. " I don't know how 
it is ; I am never quite easy about him — I am 
always expecting that something will suddenly 
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happen." Cicely glanced at Martha, who sat, pale 
and anxious, staring out of the window. 

" He is going out to mother bareheaded," said 
Martha. 

" Are you there, Julia .' " asked the Commodore, 
as he went out into the garden. 

Mrs. Witt, in a shady summer-hat, and her dress 
fastened up over her red petticoat, was busy attend- 
ing to her dahlias — cutting one here and there for 
the vases. 

She drew herself up and looked at her husband, 
her scissors in her hand, 

" Really, my dear Witt, you haven't got your cap 
on ! . . . . Anna ! Anna ! " she called, in the direc- 
tion of the still-room, " run in . . . ." 

" Come with me, Julia — to the summer-house," 
said he, in a low voice. " I must prepare you for a 
very serious piece of news. I am so sorry, so sorry, 
you see — and mostly on account of poor Martha ! 
You understand, of course, it is something about 
Jan. You see — he — is-no longer among the living ! 
I loved him — the clever, fine boy ! And I was 

glad at heart that • But there is an end to that 

now ! The Lucida has been burnt in the middle of 
the Atlantic, with a full cargo of petroleum. The 
hull has been floating about like a charred shell. 
Here is a full account of it in the paper, taken from 
the American and English newspapers, together with 
the names of the captain and crew. They were all 
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lost ! Do you see there : it says, ' Jan Borresen, 
captain, Norwegian by birth . . . .' 

" There canTse no doubt about it. The ship that 
discovered the wreck had seen a fire on the horizon 
the preceding night, and the charred remains showed 
that not a single boat had left the ship. There must 
have been an explosion on board." 

Mrs. Witt had sunk into a chair in the summer- 
house, quite ovetwhelmed. She felt for the moment 
as if she should faint. A fear came over her — her 
conscience began to trouble her. 

" I have thought of nothing else but Martha's 
welfare," she moaned, rocking to and fro ... . 
"But" — the tears came into her eyes, she seized her 
husband's hands in both her own — " my dear Witt ! 
you must not ask me to break this news to Martha ! 
I lean on you, you know .... I cannot do it ... . 
After all, it is you . . . ." 

The Commodore stood and regarded her with a 
strange searching look. 

" I do not understand you, Julia. I was, of course, 
also greatly at fault — I am too old, and I go to sleep 
at the helm. But," he added, his voice trembling 
with emotion, " I would give all the years of my life 
since the day that she was born, for the child not to 
feel that we are to blame ! " 

He walked slowly away. At the garden-gate he 
met Martha, who, as her anxiety increased, had come 
out to meet him, with his cap in her hand. 
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He stroked her cheek, and, taking her by the 
arm, said : 

" You must come in with me, child .... I must 
prepare you for some not very good news .... 
Here is a newspaper which you must read .... 
There are things which one must . . . ." 

Martha saw her mother at the garden-gate, coming 
after them. 

" Is it about Jan .' Anything about him in the 
paper ? . . . . Oh, my God ! " 

She took the paper from her father's hand, and 
instinctively made her way to her bedroom. 

The Commodore and his wife shortly afterwards 
went to the door and listened, while Cicely stood by, 
pale and troubled. 

They had heard a scream, and then all had 
become quiet. 

When they entered they foiind her stretched pale 
and unconscious on the floor by the sofa. 

Martha had been in bed for three days. 

She had read that account in the paper over and 
over again, till at last she found herself reading it in 
her dreams, and saw the whole fire and Jan in the 
midst of the flames. She was there, trembling with 
fear, with no possibility of saving him ; then she 
would awake with a wild cry of anguish. 

There were some words in the account which were 
burnt into her brain. 
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" The black wreck lay drifting in the middle of the 
ocean like an empty shell. When they came alongside 
and the boat struck against the huge, deserted vessel, 
the iron frame resounded from end to end, and uttered 
a plaintive cry to the morning air." 

To Martha as she lay in her feverish dreams, the 
air was musical with a solemn dirge, and a huge bell 
was tolling over Jan's grave out there at sea. 

She was Jan's widow, no matter what the world 
might say. 

There was a certain air of peace and resignation 
about her, as she arose from her bed and dressed 
herself. 

She would confide in her father and tell him the 
truth unhesitatingly — she had no other choice ! 



Martha had been into her father's study. It had 
been a hard, tearful task to confess everything. 

Shortly afterwards the Commodore went up to his 
wife in her bedroom. 

He girded his loins and prepared himself; — his 
old heart was with Martha. He knew the world and 
all that was in store for her, — how she would have 
to bend her young, erect head, poor girl. . . . 

Mrs. Witt was accustomed to make her toilet in 
peace and privacy, undisturbed ; she generally chose 
the hour when her husband was making his morning 
round of the dockyard. She was now busy curling 
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her hair, so the Commodore was not particularly well 
received. 

There was something in the old face to-day that 
told her it would be out of place to show any dis- 
pleasure at this intrusion, something so distressed 
and at the same time impressive. She looked at 
him in her uncertainty with growing anxiety — had 
he decided to send in his resignation .■".... The 
curling-tongs were forgotten, and the loose locks 
were thrown aside on the counterpane, when the 
Commodore had confided Martha's confession to his 
wife. 

She sat in silence, weighing the matter and the 
results in her mind. Then all became a blank — it 
was as if an avalanche had fallen and dashed her 
hopes and expectations into pieces. 

Fierce bitterness arose in her heart against Jan. 
She gave vent to her feelings in violent paroxysms 
of rage, while the Commodore sat patiently with his 
head sunk on his breast. He knew her passion must 
spend itself. 

They had intended to go into mourning for him ; 
yes, now they had real cause to mourn 1 . . . . She 
had indeed reason to cry out to him for her innocent 
daughter, and call him to account ! . . . . 

Had she not sought to protect the house against 
him from the very first .■• 

" Now, now, that is enough ! " interrupted the 
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Commodore ; " we must not be too hard on them. 
They were quite unnaturally driven by you, Julia ! — 
by all the pressure you brought to bear upon them. 
You must be very careful not to wound Martha's 
sorrow by speaking ill of Jan ; — there has been 
enough of that already. The world will be hard and 
severe enough upon her ; with us — her parents — she 
must have peace .... There was such a strange 
dignity about her during her humiliating confession," 
said the Commodore, giving utterance to his thoughts; 
"just as if she would not have it otherwise. You 
sec, Julia, properly speaking, this way of looking at it 
is the only comfort she has in the midst of her mis- 
fortune, — it is her chief mainstay." 

" Well, I must say that is a pretty comfort — a 
wrecked life ! " 

Mrs. Witt leant forward on the edge of the bed, 
clasping her hands ; the jewelled rings lay on the 
dressing-table : 

" We must not think of anything else, Witt, except 
what we can do to avoid shame and scandal ! We 
must send her to Germany to perfect herself in the 
language, and that at once .... It will seem reason- 
able enough after her visit to Switzerland, that she 
should want to make something of her Kristiansfeldt 
German." 



XIX. 

They had been busy all the morning in the Com- 
modore's office making up accounts and paying 
wages. Silver coins had been doled out, some in 
sealed bags, some rolled in paper, and some in 
shining piles ; everything was well booked and 
checked, and the iron sate was closed and locked. 

The Commodore had the same trouble every time 
with these accounts and settlements ; his tightly 
compressed lips, which on these occasions became 
more contracted even than usual, showed that he 
was worried. He found it difficult to hide the 
nervous trembling of his hand when he was writing. 
Old as he was, he would ten times rather have stood 
on the bridge in a heavy gale, than at his age and 
with his increasing loss of memory, be, in this state 
of perpetual anxiety over his accounts, where 
responsibility might rush in and overwhelm him 
through some little rift in his figures. 

To-day this task was over. His forehead, with 
the thin grey hair at the sides, wore a far quieter 
expression : the Commodore walked up and down 
the small room apparently in a happier frame of 
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mind, while the clerk put the books together and 
moved away. 

On the top of a pile of bank notes, in one corner 
of the desk several piles of silver were still left out. 
It was the usual monthly housekeeping money, 
which Mrs. Witt generally sent one of her daughters 
to fetch. 

The Commodore did not look pleased when his 
wife appeared herself in the doorway. He suspected 
she had come to press him for some extra money ; 
he remembered such visits before. 

" There, Julia," he said, pointing to the desk, 
" there is your money." 

" Thank you, my dear," said his wife, taking up 
the money ; then she added : 

" Yes, we could manage very well, if we had not 
the children to think of. Martha's journey-- " 

" Dori't talk about that. That is all past — >gone 
with last year's snow." 

" And then Karsten," she went on with a deep 
sigh. " His position is rather: painful now that his 
father-in-law is having such hard times ; he could 
not very well live in a plainer style without damag- 
ing the Wanckels' credit. Every one would guess 
he could not get the usual support from that source 
any longer." 

" Then he ought to move to another town j that 
is the most simple way out of the difficulty." 

" What are you thinking of, Witt ? An expensive 
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removal within two years after their marriage ! 
Just for the sake of a passing crisis. Wanckel's 
fortune is quite safe, Karsten says ; it is invested in 
ships and property ; it is only the scarcity of ready 
money ; they say it's the same everywhere just now. 
Certainly it is awkward for these capitalists ; one 
moment they are up and another they are 
down. . . . And Karsten just now is so depressed," 
sighed Mrs. Witt ; " he says he absolutely must have 
two hundred dollars. He had counted so surely 
on having them, and now it seems it is quite im- 
possible for him to get the money down at the 
office ! . . . He has just been telling me ; 1 don't 
know what to do, Witt ! He is so upset. He has 
got a three months' bill from Wanckel for the 
money, he says ; but it is impossible to get it dis- 
counted now, and then — ^just listen and consider, 
my dear Witt ! — ^he thought you might help him 
by taking it. You might draw to-day from what 
you have in the savings' bank. I tell you we must 
do this for the boy, Witt." 

There was something defiant, and, at the same 
time helpless, in the glance which the Commodore 
shot at his wife. This was the third time he had 
been asked to make payments on account of these 
hard times at Consul Wanckel's. 

" Karsten, as you know, Julia, has had the little 
he may expect as his inheritance already. It was, 
of course, only a trumpery trifle to him, those eight 
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hundred dollars. Times may be hard enough for 
you and me yet, when we have only our pension to 
live upon. Perhaps you would like us to have to 
depend upon his help then," he said. 

His pale face flushed with indignation. 

" My dear Witt, why do you always exaggerate so 
much } It may lose you your son's love altogether. 
It is only a question of helping the Wanckels with 
two hundred dollars as delicately as possible." 

" Delicately .'.... I am to have the right to 
break up Karsten's home for the money ; yes, and 
Wanckel's too. Delicate ! " he roared, in great ex- 
citement. " Do you call it delicate to squeeze the 
last drop of blood out of his old father 1 " 

" Witt, Witt ! — don't you think you are unreason- 
able ; don't you see it yourself? Do you think 
Karsten capable of such a thing .' " 

" There, take the bank book," he said, much 
agitated ; " but — no bill, I tell you. I will not look 
at such a thing." 

" My dear husband, why do you take everything 
so seriously ; it is almost unbearable ! It seems as 
if I were your evil genius. If it were not that 
Karsten wants this money so badly, I would never 
have come on such an errand ! But all the same I 
cannot help feeling proud that after all it is his 
father alone who can help him now. I think it will 
have an effect upon the Wanckels." 

When she was gone the Commodore stood at his 
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desk for a long time buried in thought. There was 
a hard expression over his face. He was bitterly 
conscious of his own feebleness ; he could no longer ; 
endure excitement, nor the feeling of responsibility. 
He saw how, in his advancing age, he became a 
defenceless victim to the stronger will of his wife ; 
how, like a helpless wreck, he could be driven in any 
direction — perhaps to end his days in the quicksands 
of a business failure. 

He had thought of retiring from his position of 
.responsibility and seeking rest, but Julia had pre- 
vailed on him to remain at his post. 

And in this way he was driven by them. They 
had all become his enemies. 

He smiled bitterly — if only he retired he could 
steer clear of them ! 

His face assumed a knowing, self-satisfied expres- 
sion. He placed one hand over the other on the 
desk, as if he were slowly and thoughtfully moulding 
his resolution into shape. 



When Martha, after an absence of nearly twelve 
months had returned last year from Germany, Mrs. 
Witt, in order to divert possible suspicion, had 
attempted with some ostentation to make much of 
her as the newly returned daughter. 

She was anxious to be on an easier footing with 
public opinion. She had hitherto, without contra- 
diction, presided over the supreme court of public 
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opinion in the town — now, but one little squeal from 
Stolpe in Pomerania, and she would be morally 
dethroned, hopelessly disqualified. 

But the exertion of carrying this business through 
had been inconceivable. Martha ought to have a 
much stronger sense of the sacrifice that her irre- 
parable folly imposed upon her. She said she 
ought to understand how important it was that 
everything should go on as usual. 

Mrs. Witt saw only too clearly that Martha's little 
attempts at submission were only made because she 
felt how depressed and unhappy they all were on her 
account. 

Unfortunately Martha's nature did not allow her 
to forget such a memorable event in her life — ^even 
for the necessary time. 

The thoughts that filled her mind were written on 
her face ; any one could read them. There was 
something so intractable in Martha ; she was like a 
bird that flies into a room and tries to beat its way 
through the window-panes. 

Mrs. Witt would have said that the melancholy 
in which she shrouded herself almost betrayed her 
secret. Martha must really re-assert herself, and 
assume a little of her old vivacity. She said she 
would even like to see her give way to a little of her 
old childishness. 

Martha's sad eyes, full of resignation, told that all 
these attempts were unsuccessful ; at best she only 
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answered with her pleasant smile. She felt a 
hundred miles away from their questions ; her whole 
heart and interest clung sadly to one object — her 
little boy down at Stplpe, in Pomerania. 

She was wondering how she could manage to send 
him some clothes, some shirts, some socks, some stays, 
and a crochet cradle quilt. 

Little Jan's face rose before her — the eyebrows 
which had already begun to darken before she left 
him ; the funny little nose, the strange mouth with 
its changeful expression ; the beautiful little hands 
which were now clutching at Mrs. Jahr's hair — he 
was not allowed to live for his own mother, poor little 
fellow ! 

Mrs. Witt felt that things could never go on like 
this, if appearances were to be kept up. Martha's 
manner invited suspicion. 

The only way out of the difficulty that occurred 
to her mother was to let her hope that she would be 
able to take a trip dpwn there in a year or two. 
Time, Mrs. Witt hoped, would help them all. 

It was strange to see the effect of this hope upon 
Martha. A feeling of calm came over her, and 
when now and then a gleam of her old gaiety came 
back, her mother thought their trouble was almost 
forgotten. 

One afternoon Martha was sitting in her room 
engaged in a strange occupation. She could not 
resist bringing up her favourite doll from the sofa- 
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Ottoman in the ball-room, putting on its clothes 
and making a bed for it in her chest of drawers. 
She was rather flurried when she heard Cicely's step 
coming along the passage. She was not quite 
certain whether she had succeeded in hiding the doll 
before her sister came in to dress for her usual walk 
before supper. 

Cicely looked at her in surprise, and said rather 
sharply : 

" I should think you had better put on your 
things and come out, too, Martha ; and not sit there 
playing." 

Martha quite understood why Cicely was in such 
a hurry, and so restless to-day. Lieutenant Fasting 
and Laura had come home on a visit to Laura's 
parents ; they had not been back since they were 
married two years ago, the same autumn that Martha 
went away. 

" Why don't you speak out for once in a way ? " 
asked Cicely. " I can't make you out, you never say 
a word ; you might give us all a good blowing up if 
you liked," 

Martha looked up with astonished eyes ; she was 
not used to hearing her troubles discussed. 

" The way you have been treated ! " continued 
Cicely. " They trample upon us as they like, and 
we women mustn't murmur or cry. There are two 
men in this world whom I really have believed in ; 
and they have disappointed me as deeply as it is 
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possible to be disappointed. They are all alike, all 
of them.'' 

" Do you mean Jan .' Yes, you mean Jan ! " 

A tremor passed over Martha's face ; she felt how 
powerless she was to defend him. 

" Ah ! how little you understand," she said, 
piteously. 

A silence followed. 

" Well, well, you will not be angry with me, will 
you, Martha .■' " said Cicely, who' had hurriedly put 
on her hat and gloves. 

There was no comfort to be derived from Martha. 
Perhaps it was best to let her remain in her innocent 
illusion ; she was too good for this world, and yet 
inconsiderate people 

Cicely went off for her evening walk, her restless 
spirit urging her onward. 

She had begun a reckoning with Fate in general 
and with men in particular. Full of bitterness, her 
quick eye seemed to search for opportunities to give 
vent to her spleen. No one understood better than 
she how to spice their remarks ; hers were both 
amusing and biting. 

Cicely could very well have gone round by the 
pond and the church, and thus have avoided the 
windows of the Foxes. Laura would, of course, 
keep away from the window, hide herself, and slyly 
give place to ... . But why all this } 

She turned quickly round the corner and walked 
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down the street, glancing in at the window and 
bowing to Mrs. Fox, who turned round apparently 
to call Laura. She came to the window and Cicely 
returned her nod as she passed on. 

" She looks awfully proud," said Fasting, who 
remained at the window, looking after her. 

" Poor Cicely," exclaimed Mrs. Fox. " I really 
think she understands that people are afraid of her 
tongue." 

" She's very fond' of criticising others, people tell 
me," added Laura gaily, who was growing stout and 
matronly and more and more like her mother. 

" There was something in that girl once," said 
Fasting, concluding some reflections of his own ; 
" but any one who tries to dive and fathom it will be 
drowned in the attempt. There are women who 
have many a wreck upon their conscience," he said, 
with an attempt at a laugh. 

" Fie, Fasting ! You mustn't talk like that about 
Cicely, she is an old friend of mine ; pray be polite." 
" I remember," said Mrs. Fox, disdainfully, " when 
she first came home from Kristiansfeldt how her 
mother confided in me, that she had made up her 
mind not to let Cicely get married till she was over 
twenty. I should say Mrs. Witt is not so particular 
on that point now. It is wonderful what preten- 
sions they have had in that house. However, one 
ought not to judge others. We for our part have 
known nothing but kindness at their hands." 



XX. 

Nearly ten years went by, and many changes with 
them. The dockyard had lost some of its im- 
portance. The very air seemed filled with sadness 
at the deserted appearance of the public workshops 
and buildings, and of the town itself, which had 
owed its growth and its life to the dockyard. 

It was easy for people with small pensions to live 
there now ; empty houses were to be had in plenty. 
Among the families that were left life was very 
quiet in comparison with the merrymakings of the 
bygone years. 

Commodore Witt had resigned long ago. He was 
now living in one of the old houses of the town, the 
bright panes, and the well-polished door-plates of 
which showed plainly that old Nella's indefatigable 
hands were busy still. 

The Commodore, by the aid of a crutch, made his 
way every day to the harbour, and no one dared to 
follow him. It was his morning's work to go and 
have an argument with old Betts ; every day 
brought its expostulation from his wife, who per- 
severingly pointed out to him the dangers and risks 
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of the proceeding, not forgetting to regale him every 
time with a catalogue of the little misadventures due 
to his increasing absence of mind. 

" You will only get tired gain, Witt ; and you 
will do just as you did once before when you went 
into the club to read the papers, and fell asleep, and 
forgot all about dinner." 

" Indeed, Julia, I could walk as far again without 
feeling tired." 

" Nonsense, Witt, you know very well you could 
not." 

" I tell you I could go twice as far — three, four, 
five — ten times as far ! " he answered, impatiently. 
His naval coat hung loosely about his gaunt form ; 
he stooped painfully as he tottered down the steps. 

Mrs. Witt sat in an invalid chair, sleeping or 
reading novels ; she would relapse into a bad 
humour if no one came to visit her during the day. 
She expected her friends to pay her a call regularly, 
and they knew she kept account and looked upon 
any omission as a neglect in paying their bounden 
homage. 

Everything in the house was conducted on the 
most economical principles as a matter of necessity. 
With Consul Wanckel's great failure and Karsten's 
subsequent difficulties, all the money the Commodore 
had saved up for his old age had been swept away. 
Karsten must be supported at any cost that he 
might be able to remain in his official position. 
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There were also certain other expenses which had 
to be met promptly. To" them, no doubt, were to 
be attributed Mrs. Witt's tell-tale sighs ; in them 
was hidden the secret cause of all the family 
depression. 

Martha understood. 

It was the quiet " hush " which rested over the 
house. 

Time had told upon Martha. The calm, appeal- 
ing eyes buried in the pale, thin face, assumed some- 
times a frightened, inquiring look. She had lived 
in a world of her own, with a hidden longing, first 
for Jan and then for her little one ; he who must 
not be named ! 

There was one bright spot in her memory — six 
years ago she had gone to see him in Stolpe and 
stayed for two months, and let him call her 
" Auntie." 

She had kissed and played with him on her lap 
like a mother ; had dressed him, put him to bed, 
and sat by his side at night, eager to see him breathe 
and sleep, to feel the warmth of his body, and notice 
the strange likeness of feature and expression. In 
the daytime she would teach him a Norwegian 
word or two, and would tell him about a man who 
was so kind, and whom he must love, and who had 
jet black eyes like little Jan himself, and even 
darker hair. 

She lived now in the faint hope of seeing him 
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again. Every penny she could put aside she had 
saved for this purpose. 

Mrs. Jahr sent her receipts for the payments, and 
wrote and described him in response to Martha's 
pressing prayers ; letters w^ere not to be sent too 
often, in order to avoid suspicion. 

Since the time when she was down there, little 
Jan had enclosed letters written in his own hand- 
writing to his aunt in Norway. She brooded and 
lingered fondly over these tiny epistles, followed in 
imagination the growth of the boy from the first 
great, clumsy strokes with all sorts of childish scrib- 
blings, and a few Norwegian words here and there to 
show he remembered everything that his aunt asked 
about in the letters he received through Mrs. Jahr, to 
the more formed schoolboy hand, finished oiT with 
many flourishes. 

In her imagination she figured to herself a bright, 
lively schoolboy, dressed in a blouse, a boy who 
belonged to her, whose eyes sparkled and twinkled 
with animation. She tried to picture to herself how 
tall he was now. Jan had not been very tall, but 
strong and self-willed. 

At times she would stand at the kitchen window 
watching the boys on the other side of the fence 
near the pump. 

The childish voices would keep her rooted to the 
spot. She caught a glimpse of her Jan here and 
there amongst them. It was her delight to be able 
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to hand out furtively a piece of sugar or cake to some 
of them as they trotted past the door in the morning 
with their straps full of books ; a secret compact 
linked her to them. 

Jan began to send her pressed flowers and butterflies, 
the spoils of his school excursions into the country 
with his teachers. But as his way of expressing him- 
self became more perfect, so the old familiar endear- 
ments began to vanish ; his recollection of her must 
have outlived itself; he must have forgotten every- 
thing of that time when they were together, that time 
which was as fresh to her as the events of yesterday. 

She felt every day that he was gradually gliding 
further and further from her reach; she was in 
despair, tortured by an increasing, inexpressible fear 
lest she should lose him. These specimens of 
caligraphy which he now sent her stood like a wall 
of ice between them. 

And so she would remain lost in thought, gazing 
at her savings. It would take years before they 
would be large enough for what she wished, and he 
would then be quite a stranger to her. 



The ordinary Saturday house-cleaning had been 
going on all over the house since early morning. 

The charwoman felt she was under the surveillance 
of a pair of watchful eyes, which for want of some- 
thing else to do had acquired a wonderful facility for 
discovering dust and stains. Cicely did not allow 
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any carelessness in work ; she looked carefully after 
everything, and would go round with the duster 
herself and inspect even Nella's door-plates, window- 
posts, and pictures, because she said Nella's hands 
were growing numb and could only half do things 
where strength was needed. j 

The house seemed turned topsy-turvy ; win(!^ows 
open, furniture out of place, dusting and scouring 
everywhere ; while the charwoman with her pail 
gradually advanced over the unpainted floor, leaving 
a dark damp space behind. And through it all was 
heard Martha's dry cough. Her health was not in 
a state to cope with all these draughts and damp 
floors. 

It was quite a. relief when Cicely went out to the 
committee meeting of a charity club, of which she 
was an active member. 

Cicely often bought gold too dearly in Mrs. 
Witt's opinion : one risked one's health in this way. 
Mrs. Witt had had to beat a sharp retreat from 
her bedroom to-day because it was to be scrubbed 
out. 

She took a seat by the window in- the comfortable 
sitting-room ; it gave her such pleasure to see every- 
thing so well polished and so bright. 

Through the window she could see Mrs. Falken- 
berg coming along the street on a morning call. 

She rang the bell on the table. 

" Martha, will you get some chocolate ready, and 
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bring in some cakes in the silver basket. Put out 
the best tea-set. Let Nelia go across the street and 
get some fresh cakes, and put some rose-leaves on 
the stove. Turn my chair a little first." 

The visit was quite a long one. Mrs. Falkenberg 
had much news, not forgetting the troubles of her 
daughter EHse and her two sons, who were now 
separated from one another and lived in different 
parts of the country. 

Mrs. Falkenberg seemed as if she would never 
finish, and Mrs. Witt listened sympathetically with 
her most charming smile, while her set of white teeth 
contrasted painfully with her aged face. Mrs. Witt 
felt that she must bring Mrs. Falkenberg's stories to 
an end and begin upon her own favourite theme — • 
Karsten. 

His income was, of course, small, complained Mrs. 
Witt, and with his habits he felt this doubly ; — and 
such a man, feted as he was, could not very well 
shirk the social life of the town ; but she felt so re- 
lieved and glad that he no longer thought of going 
upon the dangerous voyage up north. Her anxiety 
during these two years ! .... It was really brave 
of him ever to have been in that service. — Yes, 
Karsten was a noble character. She had felt quite 
sure of that the other day when he suddenly appeared 
in the room, and declared his intention of selling all 
his beautiful furniture except what was absolutely 
necessary, and of looking out for another appoint- 
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ment. " I could not help admiring him, he never 
breathed a word of blame against any one ! " 

She suddenly broke off with : 

" So your Elise is not quite well, Mrs. Falken- 
berg ? " 

At that moment Cicely appeared at the front 
door, and Mrs. Witt knew that the opportunity for 
praising her dear boy was gone. 

Cicely's opinion — as she frankly told her mother 
— was that Karsten only reaped the fruits of his 
own sowing. He had married for money and had 
been duped. 

She came into the sitting-room and bowed to 
Mrs. Falkenberg, taking off her hat and showing 
her rich chestnut hair, which was plaited in thick coils 
at the back of her head. Her figure was stately 
and well developed, inclined perhaps to be plump ; 
and her pretty face wore a sharp, determined expres- 
sion, which made Mrs. Falkenberg draw herself up 
in her chair, and suddenly remember that she had 
really stayed much top long. Cicely's firmly set 
mouth betrayed that she was not in the sweetest 
temper with the world — her lips trembled with 
apparent indignation. 

" What do you think, Mrs. Falkenberg ? Our old 
friend Captain Jerwel who wrote those beautiful 
verses about his wife last year, has found consolation 
at last ; he has taken a girl of seventeen, in fact, 
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they are already married ! ' Love in Heaven 
dwells,' he wrote in his verses — indeed, I was quite 

moved when I read it All. men should be 

able to write verses — and grind them out afterwards 
on a barrel-organ. It's such a nice, easy way of 
getting out of it." 

Mrs. Falkenberg laughed as she went downstairs. 
Cicely Witt had got something to talk about again. 
Did she ever say a good word for men .' 

" Oh, dear me, somebody is ringing at the front 
door, Martha,'' exclaimed Mrs. Witt. " I hope it 
isn't father, and that he won't go in again to the 
inspector's downstairs by mistake. Perhaps he will 
be standing there again when they open the door. 
.... Just look after him on the stairs, will 
you ? " 

The Commodore came struggling up ; he rested 
at every third step and then went on wearily, looking 
ahead suspiciously to see if any one was on the 
look-out for him. He had been for a walk to the 
Post Office and had his newspapers in his coat 
pocket. 

On the landing Martha came to help him off" with 
his coat, and take the papers. 

" No, no, I tell you ; come back with them ! " 

He put his hand inside the wrappers, and pulled 
out a letter which he had put there. 

It bore a German post mark. Martha saw it. 
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He opened the letter in his wife's room. 

Enclosed was the usual letter for Martha. He 
turned it over and over in his hand, as if divining 
the contents ; there was something inside like a 
thick card ; without a word he handed it to his 
wife. 

She also fingered it and turned it over ; then gave 
yent to an exclamation which seemed to express the 
feelings of both. 

" Don't let Nella see you giving it to Martha, 
Witt." 

During dinner the Commodore glanced several 
times surreptitiously at Martha ; there were traces 
.of emotion on her thin face, and her eyes betrayed 
that she had wept, she, who was always so careful 
to conceal her feelings. 

The Commodore was snoring on the sofa in his 
bedroom when Martha came in with his coffee ; the 
newspaper had fallen on the floor. 

He awoke as Martha placed the cup on the table 
beside him. 

" Thank you," he said, looking at her ; " thank 
you, Martha ; h'm, h'm, that was rather a thick 
letter you got, Martha — all well ? " he asked 
cautiously. 

No allusion of the kind had ever been made 
all these years, .and the tears sprang to Martha's 
eyes. 
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" Yes, thank you, father," she answered almost 
inaudibly, hurriedly making her way to the door. 

The Commodore sat up and coughed. 

"Martha! h'm— won't you let me see the photo- 
graph you received ? " 

She started, as if she needed time to understand. 

" Oh, thank you, father ! " 

She took the envelope from her pocket, handed it 
to him, and quickly left the room. 

She went about the whole afternoon anxious and 
restless, she could not settle down to anything, but 
walked from room to room, starting every time the 
door was opened. 

She felt chilled and stood in the dusk of the 
evening before the kitchen fire warming her cold / 
hands. 

The Commodore opened the door and looked in, 
but seeing Nella shovelling up cinders from the fire 
to take into the sitting-room, he shut it again. 

In a little while he returned to the kitchen, and 
gave back the photograph to Martha. 

" That's a fine boy — a very fine boy — really a 
splendid little chap ! I pity you, I pity the little 
fellow, I pity ourselves altogether ; it is a great 
misfortune to us all." Here his voice began to 
quiver, and he moved away, afraid his feelings might 
overpower him. 

Martha was busy getting supper ready ; she was 
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thinking how she could manage to sit by herself to- 
night in order to look at the picture. 

Something so strange had happened ! 

She had lived at. home like a solitary prisoner in 
a dark confined room, with all her troubles. Now 
an opening had been made, which let in a few rays 
of light and friendship. 



XXI. 

Cicely's fancy for brightening and polishing was 
fast becoming a mania. She rubbed her irritability 
and energy into the old mahogany furniture. Chair- 
backs, tables and chiffoniers were, so to speak, 
aglow with her cheerless cynicism. 

During the last fortnight the polishing flannel 
had rested, and Nella's brushes and pastes had been 
very little in use. 

Martha's cough, which during the last two or 
three winters had been very trying, took a serious 
turn from a cold which she caught early in the 
spring. She was seized with violent attacks of 
blood-spitting and extreme languor. 

At times, when she had managed to regain some 
of her strength, she seemed quite well, but she was 
very careless, her mother said. Opium pills were 
quite an effective remedy against coughing at night 
when used regularly, and she ought to wear plenty 
of flannel. 

The Commodore had more belief in the warm 
weather ; that would be better than any amount 
of medicine. 
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It was only when the attacks became more 
frequent that they began to exchange anxious looks ; 
a cold chill seemed to rest upon the house when the 
doctor shook his head apprehensively. 

It was a terrible shock to Cicely ; her whole nature 
was moved. 

As she sat at her sister's side during the night, 

anxiously awaiting every fresh attack, she began to 

! see signs of something, over which the daily routine of 
i 

everyday life had thrown a veil. 

Martha had once been so merry, so wild and 

unruly, no one could do anything with her ; later on 

so calm and compliant, ready, so it seemed, to atone 
j for her existence by making way for others. And, 

as a matter of course, it followed that Cicely should 

come first, and be waited upon first. 
\ During the illness it made her heart ache to notice 
1 how grateful Martha was for every little service — 

how unassuming and humble — as if unworthy. She ! 

Martha ! — her sister ! 

And all this came of the life which they, her 

nearest, had been living. 

And so it was that men and women for want of 

a mutual understanding could torture one other 

unconsciously, make one another's hearts bleed till 
\ the spirit was broken, and the will -bent in 

submission. 
! And thus one could live with one's own sister, and 
\ trample the life out of her ! 
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Still she sat thinking about Martha and herself 
till she was suddenly roused by hearing her sister 
moaning and moving uneasily — the usual forerunner 
of an attack. 

Martha sat up in bed ; she felt as if she would 
choke, she said, and looked helplessly around her. 

Cicely took her thin, damp hands in hers and put 
her arm round her as the coughing began. She 
could feel how Martha's frame trembled during the 
fit, and how fragile and weak she was getting. 

It was a violent attack, and Cicely discovered that 
she coughed up blood. 

Afterwards she sank back pale and exhausted on 
her pillow. Cold, heavy drops of perspiration stood 
upon her forehead ; her eyes closed in a sleep of 
utter prostration before Cicely had covered her 
over. 

As Cicely moved the light so that it should not 
disturb her sister, she saw a card on the floor beside 
the bed. 

It was the photograph. 

She sat for a long time at the head of the bed 
holding it up to the faint glimmer of the light. 

That was Jan's hair, his black eyes. Martha's boy ! 

Martha had kept the card under her pillow ; it 
bore signs of having been carried about a great 
deal. 

So she had lived her life to herself, with no one 
to confide in. 

s 
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The pretty boy ! There lay Martha's life ; she 
had been forced to hide away the best part of her 
own self! 

During the long night, as Cicely sat watching at 
her sister's bedside, she made up her mind that at 
any risk Martha should see her Jan. 



And now the anxiety that Martha might obtain the 
great desire of her life before the end came weighed 
with the old couple above everything. Notwith- 
standing the compromising position in which the 
family would be placed and the many difficulties 
connected with the affair, it was decided that Jan 
should be sent for ; and they promised Marthg that 
he should be brought up in their house as a relative 
whom they had adopted. 

Martha had known the whole day that the boy 
was coming, and lay smiling and thoughtful ; a 
gleam of youth and happiness lighted the weary, 
suffering face. 

She had felt so well all. the morning, and had 
scarcely been troubled by the cough ; but now she 
was growing restless ; she tossed from side to side, 
Sat up in bed, lay down again, and then suddenly 
asked the time. Jan was expected by the steamer 
at five o'clock. 

She threw herself forward ; a sharp fit of coughing 
shook her. 

The spasm grew violent. Martha fought and 
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struggled, half-suffocated, to regain her breath. At 
one moment it seemed gone, and then she fought 
again, moaning, her body convulsed by the spasmodic 
outbreaks of the cough. 

They all stood anxiously around her, waiting for 
the attack to cease ; it seemed as if she should not 
see her son after all ! 

" It will pass over," said Nella, slowly nodding 
her head as if in answer to everybody's thoughts; 
" she is not ready to go before she has seen her 
boy." 

Mrs. Witt and Cicely exchanged a look ; Nella 
had evidently known about it all these years, then, 
and understood everything. 

Martha lay in a quiet stupor for about an hour. 

Now she opened her eyes, and looked uneasily 
towards the door. She must have heard somebody 
out on the landing. 

Cicely quietly opened the door. 

A black-headed boy, about thirteen years old, was 
waiting outside, his face swollen with crying. 

" He can come now, father," Martha said softly. 

In an instant the boy was at her bedside. 

He started back and stared at the pale, emaciated 
form which lay there with the great, unnaturally 
bright eyes fixed upon him. Her white hands 
moved tremblingly towards him. 

Quite overpowered he threw himself into her 
arms. 
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When she felt his head upon her breast she 
smiled, and gently stroked his hair with both her 
hands. 

Several times she tried to speak, as she lay look- 
ing at him. But her voice was gone, and she gazed 
at him with an anxious, yearning look. She knew 
that she was leaving him. 

" Auntie is only thinking of Jan," he exclaimed, 
repeating the Norwegian phrase she had taught 
him. 

" Mother 1 " she said, hastily correcting him, as 
she tried to raise herself. 

She fell back on her pillow ; her hands slipped 
from his cheeks. 

She was dead. 

Cicely saw it first ; and she drew Jan towards 
her. 

She still had him to live for — a crumb, as it were, 
fallen from poor Martha's table. 
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(hans breitmann). 

Second Edition. In One Volume, 8vo. With Portrait. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

The Times. — From first to last a very entertaining book, full of good stories, 
strange adventures, curious experiences,and not inconsiderable achievements, 
instinct with the strong personality of the writer, and not unpleasantly tinged 
■with the egotism that belongs to a strong personality." 

THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS. 

catherine ii. of russia. 
By K. WALISZEWSKI. 

Translated from the French. Second Edition. In One Volume, 8vo. 
With Portrait. Price js. 6d. 
The Times. — " This book is based on the confessions of the Empress her- 
self; it gives striking pictures of the condition of the contemporary Russia 

which she did so much to mould as well as to expand Few stories in 

history are more romantic than that of Catherine II. of Russia, ^ith its 
mysterious incidents and thrilling episodes ; few characters present mere curious 
problems." 

A FRIEND OF THE QUEEN. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE AND COUNT FERSEN. 

By PAUL GAULOT. 

Translated from the French by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. In Two Volumes, 
8vo. With Two Portraits, Price 24J. 
The Times.—" M. Gaulot's work tells, with new and authentic details, the 
romantic story of Count Fersen's devotion to Marie Antoinette, of his share in 
the celebrated Flight to Varennes and in many other well-known episodes of 
the unhappy Queen's life." 
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IRcw ipublications. 

MR. HALL CAINE'S NEW NOVEL. 

THE MANXMAN 

Will be published in ONE Volume, price 6s. 

[In preparation. 



MEMOIRS (VIEUX SQUVENIRS). 

BY|rHE C^MTE DE JOINVILLE. 

Translated from the French by . 

Illustrated hy the Author. 

[/« preparation. 

NAPOLEON AND THE FAIR SEX. 

(napoleon et ses femmes). 

From the French of FrISdIsric Masson. 

By FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 

With Portraits. 

[/« preparation. 

ROYAL SURROUNDINGS. 

(AUTOUR D'UN Tr6ne). 

From the French of K. Walizewski, Author of "The Romance of 

an Empress." 

\.In preparation, 

A CENTURY OF GERMAN LYRICS. 

Translated from the German by K. F. Kroeker. 

In One Volume, fcap. 8vo. 

[/« preparation. 

VILLIERS DE L'lSLE ADAM: 

HIS. LIFE AND WORKS. 

From the French of Vicomte Robert du Pontavice de Heusseit. 

By lady MARY LOYD. 

With Portrait-and Facsimile. Crown 8vo, cloth, loj. 6i/. 
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3fortbcoming IKIlorfts* 

A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 

By Edmund Gosse. 

LETTERS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. With Portraits and Illustrations. 

LITTLE JOHANNES. 

By Frederick van Eedem. Translated from the Dutch by Clara Bell 
With an Introduction by Andrew Lang. 

LIFE OF HEINRICH HEINE. 

By Richard Garnett, LL.D. With Portrait, Crown 8vo (uniform with the 
translation of Heine's Works). 

STRAY MEMORIES. 

By Ellen Terry. In One Volume. 410. Illustrated. 

THE PLAYS OF GERHART HAUPTMANN. 

HANNELE: A DREAM POEM. Translated by William Archer. 
Small 4to, with Portrait and Illustrations, 5^. 

To be followed by 

LONELY FOLK and THE WEAVERS. 



A NEW PLAY. 

By BjoRNSTjERNE BjoRNSON. Translated from the Norwegian. 

SONGS ON STONE. 

By J. McNeill Whistler. A Series of lithographic drawings in colour 
by Mr. Whistler, will appear from time to time in parts, under the 
above title. Each containing four plates. The first issue of 200 copies 
will be sold at Two Guineas net per part, by Subscription for the Series 
only, 

T^ere wili also he issued 50 copies on Japanese paper^ signed by iit 
artist, each Five Guineas net. 
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Z[3C (Svcat Ebucators. 

A Series of Volwnes by Eminent JVriters, presenting in their 
entirety "^ Biographical History of EducationJ^ 

The Times.— *' A Series of Monographs on 'The Great Educators* should 
prove of service to all who concern themselves with the history, theory, and 
practice of education." 

The Speaker. — "There is a promising sound about the title of Mr. Heine- 
mann's new series, ' The Great Educators.' It should help to allay the hunger 
and thirst for knowledge and culture of the vast multitude of young men and 
maidens which our educational system turns out yearly, provided at least with 
an appetite for instruction." 

Each subject will form a complete volume, crown 8vo, 5;. 

Now ready. 
ARISTOTLE, and the Ancient Educational Ideals. By 
Thomas Davidson, M.A., LL.D. 
The Times. — "A very readable sketch of a very interesting subject." 

LOYOLA, and the Educational System of the Jesuits. By 
Rev. Thomas Hughes, S.J. 
Saturday Review.—^* Full of valuable information If a school- 
master would leam how the education of the young can be carried on so as to 
confer real dignity on those engaged in it, we recommend him to read Mr, 
Hughes' book." 

ALCUIN, and the Rise of the Christian Schools. By 
Professor Andrew F. West, Ph.D. 

FROEBEL, and Education by Self-Activity. By H. Court- 
hope BowEN, M.A, 

ABELARD, and the Origin and Early History of Uni- 
versities. By Jules Gabriel Compavrb, Professor in the Faculty of 
Toulouse. 

In preparation. 

ROUSSEAU; and. Education according to Nature. By 
Paul H. Hanus. 

HORACE MANN, and Public Education in the United 
States. By Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D. 

THOMAS and MATTHEW ARNOLD, and their In- 
fluence on Education. By J. G. Fitch, LL.D., Her Majesty's 

Inspector of Schools. 

Volumes on Herbart, and Modem German Education ; and Pestalozzi ; 
or, the Friend and Student of Children^ to follow. 
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THE PROSE WORKS 

OF 

HEINRICH HEINE. 

TRANSLATED BY 

CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, M.A., F.R.L;S. 

(HANS BREITMANN). 

/« Eight Volumes. 

The Library Edition, in crown 8vo, cloth, at 5_j. per volume. Each volume ol 
this edition is sold separately. The Cabinet -Edition, in special binding, 
boxed, price £>^ loy, the set. The Large Paper Edition, limited to too 
Numbered Copies, price 15^. per volume net, will only be supplied to 
subscribers for the Complete Work. 

I. FLORENTINE NIGHTS, SCIINABELEWOPSKI, 
THE RABBI OF BACHARACH, and SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S MAIDENS AND WOMEN. 

II., III. PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 1823-1828. In Two 

Volumes. 

IV. THE SALON. Letters on Art, Music, Popular Lie, 

and Politics. 

v., VI. GERMANY. In Two Volumes. 

VIL, VIIL FRENCH AFFAIRS. Letters from Paris i S3 2, 
and Lutetia, In Two Vols, 

Twtes. — "We can recommend no better medium for makitig acquaintance 
at first hand with * the German Aristophanes * than the works of Heinrich 
Heine, translated by Charles Godfrey Leland. Mr. Leland manages pretty 
successfully to preserve the easy grace of the original." 

Saturday Review.^** YtvWy Heinrich Heine and not Jean Paul is der 
Einzige among Germans : and great is the venture of translating him which 
Mr. Leland has so boldly undertaken, and in which he has for the most part 
quitted himself so well." 

PaH Mail Gazette. — *' It is a brilliant performance, both for the quality of 
the translation of each page and. the sustained effort of rendering so many of 
them. There is really hardly any need to leam German now to appreciate 
Heine's prose. English literature of this country does not contain much prose 
more striking, more entertaining, and more thought provoking than these now 
placed before English readers." 

Daily Telegraph. — "Mr. Leland has done his translation in able and scho- 
larly fashion." 

To ie /oiiowed by 

THE POETIC WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. A Study of His Life and 
Work. By Arthur Waugh, B.A. 'Oxon. With Twenty IUustra:tions 
from Photographs specially taken for this Work, Five Portraits, and 
Facsimile of Tennyson's MS. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown Evo 
cloth, gilt edges, or uncut, 6; . 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MIDDLE LIFE. By Fhancisque 
Sarcey. Translated by E. L. Cakey. In One Volume, 8vo. With 
Portrait, los. 6ti, 

PRINCE BISMARCK. An Historical Biography. By 

Charles Lowe, M.A. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

THE FAMILY LIFE OF HEINRICH HEINE. Illus- 
trated by one hundred and twenty-two hitherto unpubh'shed letters ad- 
dressed by him to different members of his family. Edited by his nephew, 
Baron Ludwig von Embden, and translated by Charles Godfrey 
Leland. In One Volume, 8vo, with 4 Portraits. 12s. 6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 

Together with a Letter to the Women of France on the * Kreutze 
Sonata." By C. A. Behrs. Translated from the Russian by C. E. 
Turner, English Lecturer in the University of St. Petersburg. In One 
Volume, 8vo. With Portrait, -los. td. 

THE LIFE OF HENRIK IBSEN. By Henrik J^ger. 
Translated by Clara Bell. With the Verse done into English from the 
Norwegian Original by Edmund Gosse. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE WORKS OF HENRIK 
IBSEN. By Hjalmar Hjorth Eoyesen, Author of "Goethe and 
Schiller," " Essays on German Literature," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
•js* 6d. net. 

DE QUINCEY MEMORIALS. Being Letters and other 
Records here first Published, with Communications from Coleridge, The 
Wordsworths, Hannah More, Professor Wilson, andothers. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Narrative, by Alexander H. Japp, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. In two volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, with portraits, 30J. net. 

THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF THOMAS DE 

QUINCEY. Edited with Introduction and Notes from the Author's 
Original MSS., by Alexander H. Japp, LL.D, F.R.S.E.. &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 

I, SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS. With other Essays. 

II. CONVERSATION AND COLERIDGE. With other 

Essays. 
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MR. PUNCH'S POCKET IBSEN. A Collection of some 

of the Master's best known Dramas, condensed) revised, and slightly re- 
arranged for the benefit of the Earnest Student. By F. Anstey, Author 
of "Vice Versa," "Voces Populi," &g. With Illustrations, reprodiifed 
by permission, from Punch, and a new Frontispiece, by Bernard Part- 
ridge. i6mo, cloth, ^s. 6eL 

FROM WISDOM COURT. By Henry Seton Merriman 

■ and Stephen Graham Tallentyre. With 30 IlJustrations by 
£. CouRBOiN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3;. 6d. 

■) 
THE OLD MAIDS* CLUB. By I. Zangwill, Author of 
" Children of the Ghetto," &c. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, 

WOMAN— THROUGH A MAN'S EYEGLASS. By 

Malcolm C. Salamah. With Illustrations by Dudley Hardy. Crowu 
8vo, cloth, 3; . 6d» 

STORIES OF GOLF. Collected by William Knight and 

T. T. Oliphant. With Rhymes on Golf by various hands ; also Shake- 
speare on Golfj &c. Enlarged Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2*. 6d. 

GIRLS AND WOMEN. By E. Chester. Pott 8vo, cloth, 

2f. 6d.t or gilt extra, 3^, 6d, 

QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. Essays. By Edmund Gosse. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, "js, 6d. 

^'^ A Limited Edition on Large Paper^ 25*. net. 

GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. By Edmund Gosse, Author of 

'• Northern Studies," &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 
•js. 6d. 

*»* A Limited Edition on Large Pa^er, sss. net. 

THE ROSE : A Treatise on the Cultivation, History, Family 
Characteristics, &c., of the Various Groups of Roses. With Accurate 
Description of the Varieties now Generally Grown. By H. B, Ell- 
WANGER. With an Introduction by George H Ellwanger. i2mo, 
cloth, 5J. 

THE GARDEN'S STORY; or, Pleasures and Trials of an 
Amateur Gardener. By G. H. Kllw anger. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. C. Wolley Dod, i2mo, cloth, with Illusti-ations, sj. 

THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING ENEMIES. As 

pleasingly exemplified in many instances, wherein the serious ones of this 
earth, carefully exasperated, have been prettily spurred on to indiscretions 
and unseemliness, while overcome by an undue sense of right. By 
J, M'Neill Whistler. A New Edition, Pott 4to, half-cloth, los. 6d, 

THE JEW AT HOME. Impressions of a Summer and 
Autumn Spent with Him in Austria and Russia. By Joseph Pennell. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 4to, cloth, 5;. 
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QUEEN JOANNA I. OF NAPLES, SICILY, AND 

JERUSALEM ; Countess of Provence, Forcalquier, and Piedmont. An 
Essay on her Times. By St. Clair Baddelev. Imperial Svo. With 
Numerous Illustrations. i6s. 

CHARLES III. OF NAPLES AND URBAN VI.; also 

CECCO D'ASCOLI, Poet, Astrologer, Phjrsican. Two Historical Essays. 
By St. Clair Baddeley, With Illustrations, Svo, cloth, loj. 6d. 

THE NEW EXODUS. A Study of Israel in Russia. By 
Harold Frederic. Demy Svo, Illustrated, r6s. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE SECRET SERVICE. 

The Recollections of a Spy. By Major Henri le Caron. With New 
Preface. Svo, boards, price zs. 6d., or cloth, 3*. 6d. 
•«* T^ Library Edition^ with Portraits and Facsimiles ^ Bz/o, 14J., is still 
on sale. 

THE GREAT WAR OF i8g— . A Forecast. By Rear- 
Admiral Colomb, Col. Maurice, R.A., Captain Maude, Archibald 
Forbes, Charles Lowe, D. Christie Murray, and F. Scudamore, 
In One Volume, large Svo. With numerous Illustrations, 12^. 6d, 

STUDIES OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By Ernest 
Renan*, late of the French Academy. In One Volume, Svo, "js. 6d. 

THE ARBITRATpR'S MANUAL. Under the London 
Chamber of Arbitration. Being a Practical Treatise on the Power and 
Duties of an Arbitrator, .with the Rules and Procedure of the Court of 
Arbitration, and the Forms. By Joseph Seymour Salaman, Author of 
" Trade Marks," &c. Fcap. 8vo, y. 6d, 

THE COMING TERROR. And other Essays and Letters. 
By Robert Buchanan. Second Edition. Demy Svo, cloth, \zs. 6d, 

ARABIC AUTHORS: A Manual of Arabian History and 
Literature. By F. F. Arbuthnot, M.R.A.S., Author of ** Early Ideas," 
"Persian Portraits," &c. Svo, cloth, sj. 

THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. By 
Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., Associate in Political Economy, Johns Hopkins 
University. Crown Svo, cloth, ss. 

THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS. By Professor R. L. 
Garner. Crown Svo, 7J, 6d. 

THE HOURS OF RAPHAEL, IN pUTLINE. 

Together with the Ceiling of the Hall where they were originally painted. 
By Mary E. Williams. Folio, cloth, £1 25. net, 

THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU, i8go. 

By r. W. Farear, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, 

&c. &c. 4to, cloth, 2J. td. 
THE WORD OF THE LORD UPON THE WATERS. 

Sermons read by His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Germany, while 
at Sea on his Voyages to the Land of the Midnight Sun. Composed by 
Dr. RichteR, Army Chaplain, and Translated from the German by John 
R. McIlraith. 4to, cloth, qs. 6d. 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS WITHIN YOU. 

Christianity not as a Mystic Religion but as a New Theory of Life. By 
Count Leo Tolstoy. Translated from the Russian by Constance 
Garnett. Library Edition, in two volumes, crown Svo, IM. Also a 
Popular Edition in One Volume, cloth, zi. 6d. 
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THE LITTLE MANX NATION. {Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution, i8gi.) By Hall Caine, Author of "The Bond- 
man," '* The Scapegoat," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6c/.; paper, 2j. 6d, 

NOTES FOR THE NILE. Together with a Metrical 
Rendering of the Hymns of Ancient Egypt and of the Precepts of Ptah- 
hotep (the oldest book in the world). By H ardwicke D. R awnsley, M. A. 
Impeiial i6mo, cloth, 5s. 

DENMARK: its History, Topography, Language, Literature, 
Fine Arts, Social Life, and Finance. Edited by H. Weitemeyer. Demy 
&V0, cloth, with Map, 12;. 6ii, 
*** Dedicated^ by pennission^ to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 

THE REALM OF THE HABSBURGS. By Sidney 
Whitman, Author of *' Imperial Germany." In One Volume. Crown 
8vo, 7 J. 6rf. 

IMPERIAL GERMANY. A Critical Study of Fact and 
Character. By Sidney Whitman. . New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, zs. td, ; paper, zs. 

THE CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK. Part L The Tourist's 

and Sportsman's Guide to Eastern Canadaand Newfoundland, including full 
descriptions of Routes, Cities, Points of Interest, Summer Resorts, Fishing- 
Places, &c., in Eastern Ontario, The Muskoka District, The St. LawTence 
Region, The Lake St. John Country, The Maritime^ Provinces, Prince 
Edward Island, and Newfoundland. With an Appendix giving Fish and 
Game Laws, and Official Lists of Trout and Salmon Rivers and their 
Lessees.. By Charles G. D. Roberts, Professor of English Literature ia 
King's College, Windsor, N.S. With Maps and many Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 6j. 

Part II. WESTERN CANADA. Including the Peninsula 
and Northern Regions of Ontario, the Canadian Shores of the Great 
Lakes, the Lake of the Woods Region, Manitoba and " The Great 
North-West,'* The Canadian Rocky Mountains and National Park,, 
British Columbia, and Vancouver Island. By Ernest Ingersoll. With 
Maps and many Illustrations, Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 6s, 

THE GUIDE-BOOK TO ALASKA AND THE NORTH- 
WEST COAST, including the Shores of Washineton, British Columbia, 
South-Eastein Alaska, the Aleutian and the Seal Islands, die Behring 
and the Arctic Coasts. By E. R. Scidmoee. With Maps and many' 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 6s _ 

THE GENESIS OF THE UNITED STATES. A 

Narrative of the Movement in England,, 1605-1616, which resulted in the 
Plantation of North America by Englishmen, disclosing the* Contest 
between England and Spain for the Possession of the Soil now oc<iupied 
by the United States of^ America; set forth through a series of Historical" 
^lanuscripts now first printed, together with a Re-issue of Rare Contem- 
poraneous Tracts, accompanied by Bibliographical Memoranda, Notes, 
and Brief Biographies. Collected, Arranged, and Edited by Alexander 
Brown, F.R.H.S. With 100 Portraits, Maps, and Plans. In two volumes. 
Royal 8vo, buckram, £,z 13^. 6d. 

IN THE TRACK OF THE SUN. Readings from the Diary 
of a Globe-Trotter. By Frederick Diodati Thompson. With many 
Illustrations by Mr. Harry Fenn and from Photographs. In one volume, 
4to, 25J. 
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iRew jffctfon. 

IN THREE VOLUMES. 

THE MERCHANT OF KILLOGUE. By E. Downey 
(F. M. Allen). Author of " Through Green Glasses," &c. 

THE POTTER'S THUMB. By F. A. Steel, Author of 
*' From the Five Rivers," &c. 

A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC. By G. Colmore, Author of 
" A Conspiracy of Silence," &c. 

BENEFITS FORGOT. By Wolcott Balestier. 

IN TWO VOLUMES. 
EN FAMILLE. By Hector Malot. Translated from the 

French, by Lady Mary Loyd. \_In preparation. 

THE SURRENDER OF MARGARET BELLAR- 

MINE. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of " The Story of a Penitent 
Soul," &c. In Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, 12J. 

A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK. By W. E. NoRRls. 

[/« August 
A DRAMA IN DUTCH. By Z. Z. l^Iu trefaratim 

IN ONE VOLUME. 
THE MANXMAN. By Hall Caine. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 

THE HEAVENLY TWINS. By Sarah Grand, Author 
of " Ideala," &c. Fortieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 

IDEALA. By Sarah Grand, Author of "The Heavenly 

Twins.* Tenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 

OUR MANIFOLD NATURE. By Sarah Grand. With 

a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts, 

THE STORY OF A MODERN WOMAN. By Ella 
Hepworth Dixon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 

A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. A New Edition. In One 

Volume. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

A COMEDY OF MASKS. By Ernest Dowson and 
Arthur Moore, A New Edition in One Volume. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6f, 

THE JUSTIFICATION OF ANDREW LEBRUN. By 

F. Barrett, Crown 8vo, 6j, 

AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. By W. J. Locke. 

\_In preparation. 
A DAUGHTER OF THIS WORLD, By Fletcher 

Battershall. [in preparation. 

A PASTORAL PLAYED OUT. By M. L. Pendered. 

[/« preparation. 

A BATTLE AND A BOY. By Blanche Willis Howard, 

Author of " Guenn," &c. With Forty Illustrations by J. MacNeill- 

Barbour. lln preparation. 
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popular 6s. IRovels. 

THE LAST SENTENCE. By Maxwell Gray, Author of 

" The Silence of Dean Maitland," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
APPASSIONATA : A Musician's Story, By Elsa D'Esterre- 

Keeling. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j.' 

FROM THE FIVE RIVERS. By Flora Annie Steel, 

Author of " Miss Stuart's Legacy." Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 

RELICS. Fragments of a Life. By Fkances Macnab. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. ' 

THE TOWER OF TADDEO. By Ouida, Author of " Two 
Little Wooden Shoes," &c. New Edition. Crown Bvo, cloth. Illus- 
trated. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. By I. Zangwill, 

Author of " The Old Maids' Club," &c. New Edition, with Glossary. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER. A Fantastic 
Romance. By I. Zangwill and Louis Cowbn. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE KING OF SCHNORRERS, GROTESQUES AND 

FANTASIES. By I. Zangwill. With over Ninety Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE RECIPE FOR DIAMONDS. By C. J. Cutcliffe 

Hyne. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
THE COUNTESS RADNA. By W. E. NoRRls, Author of 

" Matrimony," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
THE NAULAHKA. A Tale of West and East. ByRuDYARD 

Kipling and Wolcott Balestier. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 6s, 

AVENGED ON SOCIETY. By H. F. Wood, Author of 
"The Englishman of the Rue Cain," "The Passenger from Scotland 
Yard." Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

THE O'CONNORS OF BALLINAHINCH. By Mrs. 
HuNGERFORD, Author of " Molly BSwn," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

.PASSION THE PLAYTHING. A Novel. By R. Murray 
Gilchrist. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. 

Five Shilling Volumes. 

THE SECRET OF NARCISSE. By Edmund Gosse. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, SJ. 

INCONSEQUENT LIVES. A Village Chronicle. By J. H. 
Fearce, Author of "Esther Pentreath," &c. Crown Bvo, -cloth, st 

VANITAS. By Vernon Lee, Author of "Hauntings," &c. 
Crowu 8vo, cloth; s*. 

Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

THE DOMINANT SEVENTH : A Musical Story. By 
Kate Elizabeth Clarke. Crown 8va, cloth, 2S. fid. 
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Ibefnemaiin's international Xibrars. 

Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 

New Review. — " If you have any pernicious remnants of literary chauvinism 
I hope it will not survive the series of foreign classics of which Mr. William 
Heinemann, aided hy Mr. Edmund Gosse, is publishing translations to the great 
contentment of all lovers of literature." 

Each Volume kas an Introduction specially written hy the Editor, 
Price, in paper covers, 2j. 6d. each, or cloth, 3;, fid. 

IN GOD'S WAY. From the Norwegian of BjOrnstjerne 

BjORNSON. 

PIERRE AND JEAN. From the French of Guy db Mau- 
passant. 

THE CHIEF JUSTICE. From the German o( Karl Emil 
Fkanzos, Author of "For the Right," &c. 

WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT. From the 
Russian uf Count Leo Tolstoy. 

FANTASY. From the Italian of Matilde Serao. 

FROTH. From the Spanish of Don Armando Palacio 
Valdes. 

FOOTSTEPS OF FATE. From the Dutch of LouiS 

COUFERUS. 

PEPITA JIMENEZ. From the Spanish of Juan Valera. 

THE COMMODORE'S DAUGHTERS. From the Nor- 
wegian of Jonas Lie. 

THE HERITAGE OF THE KURTS. From the Norwegian 

of BJORNSTJEENE BjORNSON. 

LOU. From.the German of Baron Alexander von Roberts. 
DOfStA LUZ. From the Spanish of JuAn Valera. 
THE JEW. From the Polish of Joseph Ignatius Kraszewski. 
UNDER THE YOKE. From the Bulgarian of Ivan Vazoff. 
FAREWELL LOVE ! From the Italian of Matilde Serao. 
THE GRANDEE. From the Spanish of Don Armando 

PALACIO-VALDfo. 

In preparation. 
A COMMON STORY. From the Russian of Goncharoff. 
ABSALOM'S HAIR. Frcm the Norwegian of BjOrnsterkb 

BjORNSON. 

NIOBE. From the Norwegian of JoNAS Lie. 
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popular 3s. 6&, iRovels. 

THE SCAPEGOAT. By Hall Caine, Author of "The 

Bondman," &c. Nineteenth Thousand. 

THE BONDMAN. A New Saga. By Hall Caine. 

Twenty-fifth Thousand. 
A MARKED MAN : Some Episodes in his Life. By Ada 
Cambhidgb, Author of "A Little Minx," "The Three Miss Kings," 
"NotAJlinVain,"&c. 

THE THREE MISS KINGS. By Ada Cambridge. 

A LITTLE MINX. By Ada Cambridge. 

NOT ALL IN VAIN.. By Ada Cambridge. 

A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE FEATHER. By Tasma, 
Author of " The Penance of Portia James," ",tfn{^e Piper of Piper's 
Hill,"&b. 

UNCLE PIPER OF PIPER'S HILL. By Tasma. 
THE PENANCE OF PORTIA JAMES. By Tasma. 

THE RETURN OF THE O'MAHONY. By Harold 

Frederic, Author of " In the Valley," &c. With Illustrations. 

IN THE VALLEY. By Harold Frederic, Author of 
"The Lawton Girl," " Seth's Brother's \yife," &c. With Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF A PENITENT SOUL. Being the 
Private Papers of Mr. Stephen Dart, late Minister at Lynnbridge, in the 
County of Lincoln. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of " No Saint," &c. 

-NOR WIFE, NOR MAID. By Mrs. Hungerford, Author 
of " Molly Bawn," &c. 

THE HOYDEN. By Mrs. Hungerford. 

MAMMON. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, Author of "The 

Wooing O't," &c. 

DAUGHTERS OF MEN. By Hannah Lynch, Author of 

" The Prince of the Glades," &c. 

A ROMANCE OF THE CAPE FRONTIER. By Bertram 
MiTFORD, Author of " Through the Zulu Country," &c. 

'TWEEN SNOW AND FIRE. A Tale of the Kafir War of 
1877. By Bertram Mitford. 

ORIOLE'S DAUGHTER. By Jessie Fothergill, Author 

of "The First Violin." &c. 

THE MASTER OF THE MAGICIANS. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps and Herbfrt D. Ward. 

THE HEAD OF THE FIRM. By Mrs. Riddell, Author 
of " George Geith," " Maxwell Drewett," &c. 

A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE. By G. Colmore, 

Author of " A Daughter of Music," &c. 
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populac 3s. , 6b. IRovels. 

ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. By Am£lie Rives, Author 

of "The Quick or the Dead." 
KITTY'S FATHER. By Frank Barrett, Author of 

"The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane," &c. 
MR. BAILEY-MARTIN. By Percy White. • 
A QUESTION OF TASTE. By Maarten Maartens, 

Author of " An Old Maid's Love," &c. 
COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY LOVE. By 

Robert Buchanan, Author of "The Moment After," "The Coming 

Terror." &c. 

DONALD MARCY. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 

Author of "The Gates Ajar," &c. 
IN THE DWELLINGS OF 'SILENCE. A Romance 

of Russia. By Walker Kennedy. 
LOS CERRITOS. ■ A Romance of the Modem Time. By 

Gertrude Franklin Atherton, Author of " Hermia Suydam," and 

" What Dreams may Come." 

A MODERN MARRIAGE. By the Marquise Clara Lanza. 

Sbort Stories in ®ne IDolume. 

Thrfie Shillings and Sixpence each. 

THE COPPERHEAD ; and other Stories of the Norih 

during the American War. By Harold Frederic, Author of " The 

Return of the O'Mahony," " In the Valley," &c. 
CAPT'N DAVY'S HONEYMOON, The Blind Mother, 

and The Last Confession. By Hall Caine, Author of " The Bondman," 

" The Scapegoat." &c. Sixth Thousand. 
WRECKERS AND METHODISTS. Cornish Stories. By 

H. D. LowRY. 
WRECKAGE, and other Stories. By Hubert Crackan- 

THORPE. Second Edition. 
MADEMOISELLE MISS, and other Stories.. By Henry 

Harland, Author of " Mea Culpa," &c. 

THE ATTACK ON THE MILL, and other Sketches 

of War. By Emile Zola. With an Essay on the short stories of M. 

Zola by Edmund Gosse. 
THE AVERAGE WOMAN. By Wolcott BalestieK. 

With an Introduction by Henry James. 
PERCHANCE TO DREAM, and other Stories. By Mar- 
garet S. Briscoe. 
BLESSED ARE ■ THE POOR. By Francois Copp£e. 

With an Introduction by T. P. O'Connor. 

popular Sbilling asoofss. 

PRETTY MISS SMITH. By Florence Warden, Author 

of "The House on the Marsh," "A Witch of the Hills," &c. 
MADAME VALERIE. By F. C. Philips, Author of " As 

in a-LooPing-Glass," &"■ • _• 

THE MOMENT AFTER: A Tale of the Unseen. By 

Robert Buchanan. , , , », r. , 

CLUES ; or, Leaves from a Chief Constable's Note-BopK. 

By William Henderson, Chief Constable of Edinburgh. 
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UNIFORM EDITION OF 
THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE BjbRNSON. 

Edited and with Introductory Notes ^y Edmund Gosse. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 



SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. 

ARNE. 

A HAPPY BOY. 

THE FISHER MAIDEN. 

THE BRIDAL MARCH. 



MAGNHILD. 
CAPTAIN MANSANA. 
THE HERITAGE OF THE 
KURTS. 
- IN GOD'S WAY. 



And other 3hort Stori^ and Novelettes. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF 

THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV. 

Translated by Constance Garnett. 
Fcap. Svo, cloth, price 3s. net each volume. 
Vol I. RUDIN. With a Portrait of the Author and an Intro- 
duction by Stepniak, 
To be followed by 
„ II. A HOUSE OF GENTLEFOLK. 
„ III. ON THE EVE. 
„ IV. FATHERS AND CHILDREN. 
„ V. SMOKE. 
„ VI.. VII. VIRGIN SOIL. (Two Volumes.) 

Ube pfoneer Series. 

JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. By Annie E. Holds- 
worth. i2mo, cloth, 3s. net ; or, paper covers, 2S. 6d. net. 

GEORGE MANDEVILLK^S HUSBAND. By C. E. 
Raimond. 

THE WINGS OF ICARUS. By Laurence Alma 

Tadema. 
AN ALTAR OF EARTH. By Thymol Monk. 
THE GREEN CARNATION. 

Other Volumes to follow. 

Ipoetrs. 

TENNYSON'S GRAVE. By St. Clair Baddeley. 8vo, 

paper, if. 

LOVE. SONGS OF ENGLISH POETS, 1500-1800. 

With Notes by Ralph H Caine. Fcap. 8vo, rough edges, 31. &/. 
•,* Large Paper Edition^ limited to 100 Copies, jos. 6d. net. 

IVY AND PASSION FLOWER: Poems. By Gerard 
Bbndall, Author of '* Estelle/' &c. &c. i2mo, cloth, 3J. 6d. 

ScotsfftaH. — " Will be read with pleasure." 

Musical IVorid,—** The poems are delicate specimens of art, graceful and 
polished.* 

VERSES. By Gertrude Hall. i2mo, cloth, 3J. 6d. 

Manchester Gwarf^/oM.— " Will be welcome to every lover of poetry who 
takes it up " 

IDYLLS OF WOMANHOOD. By C. Amy Dawson. 

Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 5;. 
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XDrainatic literature. 

THE MASTER BUILDER. A Play in Three Acts. Bj 

Henrik Ibsen. Translated from the Norwegian by Edmund Gosse 
and William Archer. Small 410, with Portrait, 5^. Popular Edition, 
paper, \s. Also a Limited Large Paper Edition, zis. net. 

HEDDA GABLER : A Drama in Four Acts. By Henrik 
Ibsen. Translated from the Norwegian by Edmund Gosse. Small 4to, 
cloth, with Portrait, 5^. Vaudeville Edition, paper, is. Also a Limited 
Large Paper Edition, 21J. net. 

BRAND. A Dramatic Poem in Five Acts. By Henrik Ibsen 
Translated in the original metres, with an Introduction and Notes, b> 
C. H. Herford. Small 4to, cloth, 7J. td. 

THE PRINCESSE MALEINE: A Drama in Five Acts 
(Translated by Gerard Harry), and THE INTRUDER : A Drama ir 
One Act. By Maurice Maeterlinck. With an Introduction by Hali 
Caine, and a Portrait of the Author. Small 4to, cloth, 5*. 

THE FRUITS OF ENLIGHTENMENT: A Comedy in 
Four Acts. By Count Lyof Tolstoy. Translated from the Russian by 
E. J. Dillon. With Introduction by A. W. Pinero. Small 4to, with 
Portrait, %s. 

KING ERIK. A Tragedy. By Edmund Gosse. A Re-issue 
with a Critical Introduction by Mr. Theodore Watts. Fcap. 8vo, 
boards, 5^. net. 

THE DRAMA : ADDRESSES. By Henry Irving. Witli 
Portrait by J. McN. Whistler. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. (,d. 

SOME INTERESTING FALLACIES OF THE 

Modem Stage. An Address delivered to the Playgoers' Club at St. 
James's Hall, on Sunday, 6th December 1891. By Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6rf.- net. 

THE PLAYS OF ARTHUR W. PINERO. With Intro- 
ductory Notes by Malcolm C. Salaman. i6mo, paper covers, u. 6^., 
or cloth, 2j. dd. 
I. THE TIMES: A Comedy in Four Acts. With a Preface 
by the Author. 
II. THE PROFLIGATE : A Play in Four Acts. With 
Portrait of the Author, after J. Mordecai. 

III. THE CABINET MINISTER: A Farce in Four Acts. 
IV. THE HOBBY HORSE : A Comedy in Three Acts. 
V. LADY BOUNTIFUL: A Play in Four Acts. 

VI. THE MAGISTRATE : A Farce in Three Acts. 

VII. DANDY DICK : A Farce in'Three Acts. 

VIII. SWEET LAVENDER. A Drama in Three Acts. 

IX. THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. A Farce in Three Acts. 

To be followed by 
The Weaker Sex, Lords and Commons, and The Squire. 
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Ibelnemann'5 Scfeiitffic 1bant)boofts» 

MANUAL OF BACTERIOLOGY. By A. B. Griffiths, 

Ph.D., F.R.S. (Kdin.), F.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, ^s, 6d. 
Pharmaceutical /ournai. — "The subject is treated more thoroughly and 
completely than in any similar work published in this country." 

MANUAL OF ASSAYING GOLD, SILVER, COPPER, 

and Lead Ores. By Walter Lee Brown, B.Sc Revised, Corrected, 

and considerably Enlarged, with a chapter on the Assaying of Fuel, &c. 

By A. B. Griffiths, Ph.D., F.R.S. {Edin.}, F.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

Illustrated, 7^. .6d. 
Colliery Guardian, — " A delightful and fascinating book." 
Financial World. — " The most complete and practical manual on everything 
which concerns assaying of all which have come before us." 

GEODESY. By J. Howard Gore. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illus- 
trated, 5f . 

St. lames's Gazelle.— "The book may be safely recommended to those who 
desire to acquire an accurate knowledge of Geodesy." 

Science Gossip. — ' ' It is the best we could recommend to all geodetic students. 
It is full and clear, thoroughly accurate, and up to date in all matters of earth- 
measurements." 

THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GASES. By 

Arthur L. Kimball, of the Johns Hopkins University. Crown Svo* 
cloth. Illustrated, ss. 
Chemical News. — " The man of culture who wishes for ageneral and accurate 
acquaintance with the physical properties of gases, will tind in Mr. Kimball's 
work just what he requires." 

HEAT AS A FORM OF ENERGY. By Professor R. H. 
Thurston, of Cornell University. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 54. 
Manchester Examiner. — " Bears out the character of its predecessors for 
careful and correct statement and deduction tinder the light of the most recent 
discoveries." 



THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The London Office of this old-estabhshed Review has 
been removed to 21 Bedford Street, wbere copies can 
be obtained regularly on publication. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE NEW REVIEW. 

With January 1894 TAe New Review entered upon a New 
Series, and, whilst continuing to devote its space to the 
great problems of the day in a serious, competent, and 
popular fashion, it will give monthly a short Story, and 
Illustrations will be added to one or more papers in 
each issue. Price is. 

LONDON: 

WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 



